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y were bidding him “ Good speed” on his voyage. A fine old man | tion; the tidethe knew was coming in rapidly, and his hope of escape 
BUTBLATVRG SC. “ = leaning his arms on the railing, and bai to an wove was at an end when he perceived that his bay, in an effort to use the 
' z girl whose hand lay upon the shoulder of a younger sister. 1e | oars, had let one of them fall overboard. “ Father, father !” exclaim- 
THE LAND OF DREAMS. stout fisherman, aroused in’ his rough jerkin iar) arge boots that|ed the poorlad, ~ what shall I do ?’”’—The boat was at this moment 
BY MRS. HEMANS. reached far above the knees, was in the act of kissing a little cherub, | so distant that his distracted parent could searcely bear the words, 
O’Spirit-Land! thou land of dreams! who seemed half terrified'at being elevated so high as the father’s | but he called out to him as loud as he could tetrust in God the father 
me A world thou art of mysterious gleams lips; while the wife and’ mother, with herinfant nursling on her lap, | of the fatherless. Ile then stood resigned to’the fate which he felt 
ro Of startling voices, and sounds a es fl was looking anxiously opop her husband as she breathed the parting | awaited him, and watched the drifting boat that bore the ebild from 
+ A world of the dead in the bh £ lif blessing, and the prayer for his safe return. A little boy, the miniature | the fatalrocks. He had offered upa brief prayer to the throne of 
, } ; ; BOP OD Oee- of his tatherin countenance and dress, bearing a huge boat-cloak| mercy, when in an instant a light broke upon his mind, “Good God!" 
* Like a wizard’s magic glass thou art, across his shoulders, and the lanthorn that wasto give light when the | he exclaithed,“ T' may yet be saved.” With the energy of hope 
u When the wary shadows float by and part ; moo departed completed the group,—if we except noble New-/ battling with despair he collected all the stones around Him, and 
a Visions of aspects now lov’d, now strange, foundland dog, some steps in advance of the party, watching for the | heaped them rapidly upon the — ledge of rock: it was indeed 
vi Glimmering and mingling in ceaseless change. nod tocommand his march toa Kind of pier, where the fisherman} wonderful how he cou!d have gathered so many in so short a time ; 
Ss Thou art like a City of the Past and his boy were to embark. the Almighty gave strength to hisarm, and he was labouring not for 
” With its gorgeous halls into fragments niet “ Good luck, good luck !”” exclaimed the old man ; “ good luck, | life merely, tut for beings still dearer'tohim. ‘The tide came on, on, 
rid Amidst whose ruins there glide and pla , and safe home again, John: ye want no more but God’s blessing, and | on, and soon obliged him to abandon his work. He then mounted 
"A Familier foros uf the world’s to-da play, that ye may have for asking ; but ye may as well take miue too,—|the pile he had heaped; planted his. boat-heok firmly in one of the 
- Th bike of y: - God bless ye, and good bye to ye.” crevices of the liff, dodged to struggle for existence ; but his 
q nT ry Ay e the depths where the seas have birth, The blessing was heartily echoed by his kind partner and his chil- | heart failed’lim when he considered how stight. wos the possibility 
he Alt Aiba ~~ wealth that is lost fromearth— dren, and, whistling as he went, with his boat-hook on his shoulder | that the waters would not rise above his head. Still he determined 
at the blighted flowers of our days gone by, his dog Neptune before, and his boy following, he trudged alongto | to do all he eoutd to preserve life. ‘The waves were-not rough, and 
ad And the buried gems in thy bosom lie. the beach. the boat-heok supported him. 
Yes! thou art like those dim sea-caves, With the earliest dawn of morning the fisherman’s family were | The awfal moment rapidly approached ; the water had reached 
she A realm of treasures, a realm of graves ! astir the elder girl was busily arranging their little parlour, while | his knees; buthe stood firm!y, and prayed that he might be preserved. 
ing And the shapes, through thy mysteries that come and go, the younger was preparing the breakfast table, and the mother | On, on,-on it'came, slowly and gently, but more fearfully than if it 
he Are of Beauty and Terror, of Power and Woe. spreading before the fire the clothes of her husband and her boy.— | had raged ronhd its destined pray ; soon it reached his waste, and he 
up But for me, O thou picture-land of steep! An bour passed and she grew somewhat uneasy that he had remain-| then prayed that it might go no higher. On, on, on it came, and his 
= "Thou aft all one oe Id of affections phy ae ed abroad beyond the usual period of his return, Another hour |shoulder$-wepe.covered ; hope died within him,and he thought of 
tle And wrung from my heart is each dushid el _ clevsed, when she said to her father, “ Father, go out to the hillock } bimself- ms r.but of those who were so dear to him,—his wife 
"eat <weens o'er ie ghitvitiess of lan g eye, and try if you can see his salt upon the water ; he seldom stays out | his children, and h’s father,—it was for blessings on them that’ tie 
- ve y SReeioeme Ss -epagery- so long when the sea is calm and the weather fair ; my little boy too | then implored Heaven. Still on, on it came, and he was forced to 
' And thy bowers are fair—even as Eden fair! | Was not quite well last night, and this. alone should have hastened | raise his head to keep as !ong as possible from death ; his reason was 
a All the beloved of my soul are there ! him home.” almost gone, his breath grew feeble, bis limbs chill ; he panted, and 
The forms, my spirit most pines to see, : The old man went fortlijand one by one his grand-children follow- | his prayers became almost'gurgling murmurs: The blood rushed to 
ov.20 ‘Lhe eyes, whose love hati been life to me. ed him, until the mother was left alone, rockieg the cradle of her | his head; his eye balls glared as if they would start from their sock - 
dec. | They are there—and each blessed voice I hear unconscious babe. Afterthe lapse of another hour her daughter |ets. Heclosed them with an effort, and’ thought, for the last time 
: “ Kindly, and joyous, and Divbew atest: " entered with news that a neighbour had spoken to ber father in the | on'the home that would be soon so wretched! Horrible images 
Jun! Bet eader-tones are tn each tieat pw ala night, and thathe would certainly be soon home. were before him ; each swell of the wave seemed as if the fiends’ 
” 10 “ tis bs r nape ry ya tans ome? “ God grant it! "said she, and she spoke in a tone of deep anx- | were forcing him‘downward, atd the cry of the sea-bird was’ like 
oan tis but a dream, it will melt away ! ; ; : nye : : 
7 al ’ : ; iety. “ He never was away so long but once, and that was when he | their yellsover their victioy, He was gasping, choking, forhe bad 
iy Lwalk with sweet friends in the sunset’s glow, saved the crew of the ship Mary: and then the whirl of the sinking | not strength to keep his head above the waves, every moment it 
90 1 listen to music of long ago; ' ad vessel had well nigh made his grave .” was plashing upon them, and each convulsive start that followed 
far. | Bat one thought, like an omen, breathes faint through theloy—! Again she stirred the fire, again arranged the clothes before it, and | only'aroused him to the consciousness, if consciousness it could be 
ri hg It is but a dream, it will melt away !” poured some lot water into the tea-cups, Still the breakfast re-| called, that the neat plunge would be his last.. 
inclu- I-sit by my hearth of early days, mained untouched. ' : me : _Mercitul powers! at the very moment when the strength and spi- 
Agent All the home-facesare met by the blaze— The sun was now soaring to‘his-meridian height, when once more | rit of a mar had left him, and the cold simadder of death had come 
a And the «ves of the mother shine soft, yet say— | the family assembled in their buimble dwelling; the prop of the whole | on, He felt that the tide rose no bigher.. Lis eyes opened, closed, 
ork.— * Hvis but’a droam; it will melt away {” . was yet wanting. They sat down toa cheerless meal, the seats at | anda fearful laugh troubled the waters: ‘They eddied in bisthroat, 
—- ; ; : } ; } either side of the wife remaining vacant. The old man was the | and'the bubbles floated around his; lips; but they rose no bigher— 
And away, like a flower's passing breath, ’tis gone, only individual who appeared to anticipate no evi:; but be hastily fin- | that he knew—again and again bis‘bosom heaved with a deep sob, 
spr Aad I wake more sadly, more deeply lone! ished his breakfast and went forth. as he drew in his breath, and gave it forth anewin agony. A min- 
Det. 20, st a haunted heart isa weight to bear— The noon was rapidly passing, and the sun had already given to- | ute had passed since the satt'sea touched his lips: this was, impossi- 
Nov. 2 right faces, kind voices!—where are ye, where? kens of the glory of his departure, when the fisherman’s wife, having | ble if the tide still lowed ;:be could reason so mruch. He Opened: 
Jon. &\, Shadow not forth, O thou land of dreams! lulled her infant asteep, went herself to the bill that commanded an | his-eyes, and faintly murmeted forth, ** O God, be merciful. ’ The 
ap oye ‘The past as it fled by my own blue streams— ' extensive view of the wide-spread ocean All the little household | fow’ of the ocean had, indeed, ceased; there he still stood motion- 
he ste Make not my spirit within me burn | soon assembled on the spot, but no boat was seen upon the waters,— | less; but praying and weeping—thinking of his beloved home, and’ 
For the scenes-and the hours that may ne’cr return. uothing that couldgive hope except the aspect of the waves, which | hoping that his place there might not be for ever vacant. The wa- 
very ocr Call out f ; a 2 Mtl looked too placide to te dangerous. ’ ters'in a short time’ subsided, and he was enabled to sttetch bis chill 
ley C r out trom the future thy visions bright, | Their deep dread was no longer concealed ; and while the old | limbs, and then to warm them by exercise. Soonthe rock wasieit 
—. roms the world o’er the grave take thy solemn light man paced to and fro, looking earnestly at brief intervals, over the | dry as before, and the fisherman knelt down upon that desolate spo: 
“ 9 oh! with the Lov’d, when no more I see, lonely sea, the mothcr and ‘the daughter were sobbing audibly. among the billows. hid his face in his han«s, and praised and blessed 
wg fro “Show me my home, as it yet may be. * Fearless let him be whose trust is in his God!” exclaimed the | his Creator,—his Preserver'!) 4a sh bg 
yl. As it yet may be in some purer splere, fatlrer. The sentence was uttered involuntary, but it had its effect. Qh ! it was the well knowa bark of his faithful do that he heard 
Oct. 1 No cloud, no parting, no sleepless fear; “ Ay,” said the mother, “ ke always trusted in God, and God will | above the wayes; in another moment he was licking his pale cheek 
, ee So my soul may bearon through the long, long day not forsake him now.” He was saved—he was saved—for his own boat had touched the 
ore 8, ‘Lill J go where the beautiful melts-not away, pees “ Do youremember Jane,” continued the old man, “how often | shore, and his own boy wasin his arms! He had been’ drifted to 
pe Wy, Providence was with me, amid the storm and the wreck, when help | the land, and had easily found thuse who rowed haved for the chance 
a a, , from man was far’off, and would have been useless if near ?”—And | of saving bis father's life. : 
ma” THE FISHERMAN. they cheered and encouraged one another to hope the best but to| Now homeward, homeward! he exclaimed, Homeward, home 
Ys 6, From the Amulet. | submit‘to the decree of heaven, whetherit came as the gentle dew | ward! echoed the child, and Neptune jumped and tarked at the 
yu os, tt Was as calm-an evening asever came from heaven,—the sky and) to nourish, or as the heavy rain to oppress. From that hillock which | welcome sound. — ; ; bey : 
Jan. N fie earth were as trangoil as if. no storm from the one had ever dis- | overlooked the ocean ascended their mingled prayers that God; The fisherman sfamily were still supplicating Providence upon 
to ‘urbed the repose of the other; and even the ocean—that great | would not leave them desolate. - the hillock that overlooked the deep, when the old man started 
sh ce 8, ane of the world—lay as gentle as if its bosom. had never be-/ The fisherman,—the object of their hopes atid fears,—had been from his knees, and exclaimed—“ We are heard! there is a speck 
\ Feb } Tee —as if no travellerhad ever sunk to: death in its embrace. | very successful during the night, when at day-break, as he was pre-| Upon the distant waters. gp Rs a8 
crue’ pe sun had gone down, and the pensive twilight would have reign- paring'to return home, he remembered his promise to bring with| ‘‘ Where, where?” was echoed by the group: an = 
dirty f over nature, but for the moon which rose in its full orbed beauty, | him some sca-weed to’ manure the potato-plot bebind his cottage.— | Out w hat he hoped to be the absent boat. ‘They Mig y — 
on-strect, ne of an illimitable world to smile upon the goodly things of | He was then close to rocks which were only discernible at low wa- their eyes, but could see nothing + io a 7, a 
Sons a ein pt radiance and a glory to all she shone upon. It) ter; he pulled for them, jumped on sLore fastened the painter of his | perceived a sail; still it was impossible to tell the Ciree 
oF lien alt our and a scene that led the’soul to the contemplation of | boat toa jutting part of aclif% and took his boat-hook with him.— | "Ss coarse lay. " ‘nued, however, but fot 
Wm. —— Who never evases to watch over the works he has made, and| He coNected a suflicient gnantity of the weed, but in his eagerness Then was the agony of suspense ; it continue 4 ~ ape te 
— bs oe Protecting-care displays itself alike upoa the solid land’ and’ to obtain it had wandered from the landing-place, when We heard’! @ short time; a boat was evidently advancing towares the shore; in 
iuswwe 0" ‘ae trackless wastes of the deceitful : , Carr apa: art Sntem entien) ta few minutes they could clearly perceive a man at the bow, waving 
wes Oath sea. his boy loudly haliooing, and exclaiming that the painter was~ loose. |®. neg yi -ellck bark of N 
by pany tum ° + a coast of the county of Devon, whieh hasbeen | He rushed instantly towards the boat, which was then several yards | his hat above his head, and soon after the Th ‘ family ar to - 
term «{ an ee , tt may be added, justly, * the gerden of England,” up- | off: the boy was vainly endeavouring to tse doth the oars, and Nep- \ tune wee bor to them by Oe area Jo of yy ee oa 
.. mesiagetae ak # group assembled around one of the fisher- | tune, the faithful'dog, was ranning backward and forward, howling | &stremity of the rude pier, anc _~— nr f bis father, and the ah~ 
9 ee olden ti tages. The habitation was built in the true style of the} fearfully, as if comscious of his master’s danger, at one moment about | answered by the a welcome, thie wif wie . 
fel Marble Leither ae ren eomfont was the principal object of the projector. | toyplumge into the waves to join him; and the next licking the face | 0st inarticulate thank God” of bis wite. 
= — Beis that tee pomp seattered the lines and nets and bas- and hands cf the child, as if he foresaw that forhim his: protection And now all was joy and happiness in the cottage, where there 
subse!- in 


of the owner, and the fisherman ws was most needed. \had been so much’ wretchedness; the fisherman, his boy, asd his 


“king his farewell for the cight,. of: bis happy, loving: family, “ho! ‘Dhe fisherman perceived at once the Besperate-niatare of bis situa- | dog, were safe-from the perils of the. greet dcep; but he would re: 
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, FOV OPP OR j : i ly turn over the pages, we meet with some Leautful pas- 

t © the many questions, as to what had detained him | can scarcely . le pages, , — 

pe Sssend the usual beer of his retarn—‘* Wait, my wite,” said] sage tp ose aoe that ures; 4g Vag ce A BS 
he, “until we have dressed and refreshed ourselves, and you shalif © o. aye} ers na for | a wan t adidonsl teat cr 
know all; but before we do either, let us bless God for his uve i 5 a ew ve The vic apse aps: see gee wine 

» preserved me.” _  -PFinre, however, lagson. ‘The grey ligh serves to shew 

aca ag songs NaN De preres ag earnest prayer d: beautifully ornamented with variegstions of trost-w ork, and our 
er sere or pe G8 bigs! , re : : . : ‘ . 

up to the Giver of all goodness than ascended from, thet Bim ble, wihdow-sole Fa Ve rape, Ay y eh eg on geen _.. 
dwelling And when the fisnerman had told his tale. hoWw fervently hem we heat the crack me ot Ms 7 "T' y§ cal t * Aon Te to 
did they all repeat the words that had given them so mach consola- | trudges across to ring the chapel bell. “Lhen “icaaidy “th a shovel 
tg Ky . oy ol os we . whose trust is ih his light our fire, and we see him looking fresh and ruddy, with a shove 
cal " the morning.“ Fearless let bim be wh full of coals in his hand, while he gapesin open-mouthed surprise, 
Gen: and beholds a poor, shivering, halt animated individual sitting be- 
° fore him, with a nose red at the end as a kitehen poker, and a whole 

THREE YEARS AT OXFORD. | countenance mottled and speckled ee beni rage ae menage 

. , PP a EE Te Oe Pe » fi the pen of | to get to chapel at half past seven, and afterwards walk roun e 

st teen , Pay cxpetng aniicte see - i oS caaieas till Unb At ten, after a cup of coffee and a round of toast, 
: College! . f hool! Never belteve a great, | Ve are at our books again, and find, on beginning where we left off, 
ge! ow diferent trom sno: vee eres that it isimpossible to discover where that was, as after the sentence 

broad-faced, beetle-browed Spoon, when lie tells you, witha sigh where we shut our volumes last night, we have a iotal oblivion of 
that would upset a — — ~ ry eer Dp val 1 man ae ever having seen the book before. ‘Till three o'clock, we continue 

are those he spends at school. Does he torget the smal Ded- } . : . _ hy lee. 
occupied by ahaien boys, the puinp you had to run to on Sunday: bending over our books, unless when our intention is luckily i: ‘er 


















was at an end, we had vowed eternal vows, and sworn everlasting 
constancy. We had not, to be sure, discovered any great powers 
of mind in our euslaver; but how interesting is even ignorance 
when it comes from such a* beautiful and smiling mouth! We had 
already formed happy plans of moulding her unformed Opinions 
and directing and sharing all her studies. The little slips which 
were observable in her grammar, we attributed to want of care: 
and the accent, which was very powerful, was rendered musical to 
our ear, at the same time as dear to our heart, by the whiteness of 
the little arm that lay so quietly and lovingly within our own. And 
then, her taste in poetry was not the most delicate or refined; but 
she was so enthusiastically fond of it, that we imagined a little train. 
ing would lead herto preter many of Mr. Moore’s ballads, to the 
pathos of Giles Scroggins; and that in time, the ‘ Shining River” 
might occupy a@ superior place, in her estimation, to a song from 
which she repeated, with tears in her eyes, 


* But like the star that lighted 

Pale hillion to its fated doom, 

Our nuptial song is blighted, 

And its rose quench’d in its bloom.” 





mornings, when decrncy and the usher commanded you to wash ? | 
Is he oblivious of the blue chalk and water they flooded your| 
Dowels with at breakfast. and called it milk? Has he lost the re- | 
membrance of the Yorkshire pudding, valgarly called choke-dog, of | 
which you wége obligedto eat a pound before yon were allowed a 
slice of beef, afid of which, if you swallowed half that quantity, you | 
thought cooks and oxen mere works of supererogation, and totally 
useless on the face of the earth? Has the fool Jost all recollection 
of the prayers in. yon cold, wet, clay-floored cellar, proudly deno- 
minated the Chapel? has he forgot the cuffs from the senior boys, 
the pinches from the second master? and, in fine, has he forgot the 
press at the end of the school-room, where a cart-load of birch was 
deposited at the beginning of every half year, and not a twig left to 
tickle a mousé with, long before the end of it? He talks of freedom | 
from care—what a negative kind of happiness! Let him cut off his 
hand, he will never-hurt bis nails. Let him enclose an order for all | 
his money even unto us, and no more will he be troubled with es 
about the Stocks—no more will he be teased with calculations on 
the price of grain. All that raving about school-boys, is perfect non- 
sense—it is the most miserable period of a human being’s life. 
Poor, shivering, trembling, kicked, buffetted, thumped, and starved 
little mortals! We never see alarge school but we feel inclined to 
shvot them all, masters, ushers, and door-keepers included, merely 
to put them oct of pain. 
ut at College. how different!— There, a man begins to feel that 
it is a matter of total indifference to him whether he sit on a hard 
wooden bench, ora soft stuffed chair; there, the short coat is dis- 
carded, aud he stalks about with the air of a three-tailed Bashaw, 
as his own two, generally, at first are prolonged a little below the 
knee; there, his penny tart, which he bought on Saturdays at the 
door of the echvol, is exchanged for a dessert trom Golding’s; his 
beer, which he occasionally imbibed at the little pot-house, two 
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fupted by a cough, which compels us to sit for a few minutes erect. | Ani! then, she seemed so fond of flowers, and knew so much about 
We then, tiit-dinner time, ‘indulge ina constitutional walk, and | their treatment, that we fancied how lovely she must look while en. 
Headington Hill and Joe +Pulen behold our careworn counte- | gaged in that fascinating study; and often, in our dreaming moods, 
nance—gapes High-street aftér our enfeebled pace, and wonders at | did we mutter about 
the sailow coating with which Aristotle has bedaubed our cheek, } 
andthe blueness ander the eyes which we received from our con- | Within the vale of Enna gathering flowers, 
tests with Thucydides. , Herself the fairest flower.” — 

At six, we are again at our desk, and at twelve—with an interval 
of some coffee—we tumble into our couch, with a strange jumble of | But why should we repeat what every one can imagine so well for 
history, and home, and ethics; and with temples throbbing with himself? At last, the hour of parting came ; and, week after week, 
pain, and nerves shaken by confinement, we dream that Pindar is | her stay at (he cottage had been prolonged, till our departure took 
riding a yace on the long-tailed pony our youngest sister rides upon | place before hers. And on tat day she looked, as all men’s sweet- 
the lawn, while Aischylas is murdering our father in the deep green | hearts do at leaving them, more touchingly beautiful than ever we 
glen, on the banks of the river, where we parted with our dear | had seen her before; and after we had torn ourself away, we looked 
Mary on that oft-remembered evening before we came off to Col-| back, and there we saw her standing in the same spot we had left 
lege. This course we persist in for three years, and when the time | her, a statue of misery and despair,—* like Niobe all tears.” 
draws near which is to reward us for all our toil, whea we are to be Astonishment occupied the minds of all our friends on our return 
sent home crowned with the highest honours of the University, our |to College. ‘The change which took place in our feelings and con- 
care and our cough increases in exact proportion, and a week be- | duct was indeed amazing ; our mornings were devoted to gazing on 
fore the Examination, our cheek is so hollow and our eyes so dim, | a lock of our—she was rather unfortunate in her name—our Grizel’s 
that every one sees we are unable for the trial We take off all | hair, and to lonely hours of musing in the meadow on all the adven- 
our books, except what may enable us to take a common pass, and | tures of our sojourn in Devonshire. No longer we stood listlessly 
what with the little we are able to recollect, and what with moving | in the quadrangle, joming the knots of idlers, of whom we used to 
the compassion ot the examiners, we are lucky enough to escape a) be one of the chiet; no longer had even Castles’ Havannabs any 
pluck; and on going bome, we find our Mary engaged to a robus- | charms for our lips; and our whole heart was wrapt up in the expec- 
iious, red-faced bachelor, who blundered into an under-the-line ; and | tation of a lett ‘r. This we were not to receive for three long w eeks ; 
so, we lose all hope of distinguishing ourselves by our learving, and | and by that time she was to have returned home, consulted her fa- 
instead of swallowing the boluses of the doctor, we bibulate gin {ther on the suvject of our attachment, and return usa definitive re - 
and water with the gamekeeper, and die of hard drinking,—a sacri- | ply. We wrote in the meantime—such a letter! We are sure it 
fice to Greek, Latin, gin, mathematics, and disappointment. * * * | must have been written ona sheet of asbestos, or it must infallibly 

There is no period of a man’s life, in which so many changestake | liave taken fire. H began, “ Lovely and most beautiful Grizel!’ 
place on his outward and inward man, as the three years which are | and ended, ‘Your adorer.”’ At last the letter that was to conclude 


« Fair Proserpine 

















miles beyond the school bounds, is exchanged for his wine from 
Butler's. Books from Talboy’s, the most enterprising of Bibliopoles, 
supply the place of the tattered Dictionary he brought to the uni- 
versity, which, after being stelen when new, and passing, by the 
same process, through (twenty hands, is at last, when fluttering in its 
Jast leaves, re-stolen by the original proprietor, who fancies he has 
made a very profitable © nibbic.” 

Who doesn’t recollect the minutest particular of his first visit to 
Oxford, when he went up to be matrieulated? The first view we 
had of the University shall Jive in our heart forever. Ht wes a bright 
moonlight night in winter. In coming in by the Lower London 
Road, we saw the river giing noiselessly rourd the gity, with 
numberless lights glaneing tpon its breast from the barges up 
towards the bridge. ‘The huge tower of Christ Church seemed 
‘‘steeped in the calm moonshine,” and rose in silent beauty above 
that voiceless and sleeping city, like a knight of old guarding the 
couch of hisslumbering lady. ‘The spires and towers rising on every 
side in calm and beautilul array. and hallowed to every young heart 
by their association with all that is sacred in learning and piety, 
seemed more like the creation of a dream, than any sober reality ; 
and it was ait anmingied feelings of awe and veneration, that we 
deank our first glass of beandy and water in the Angel; and deep 
were our cogitations, and aspiring and virtuous our resolves, as we 
pulled on our night-cap for the first time in Oxford, and dreamt that 
we were Vice Chancellor, and wore a wig. 

* _* * *. We shall suppose ourselves fairly arrived at last. In 
due form we have taken possession of our rooms, and discovered in 
the first five minutes that our scout is a thief anda pickpocket. But 


elate with the rustling of our new gown, we carefully place our 
glossy, tasselled cap upon the table, and lie dedutionsly upon our 
sofa, wrapt in high visions of future glory. Vain the attempt to des- 


cribe the civility of tradesmen, 


complacency with which we feel ourselves, ‘a 


useless to mention their thanks for) open their eyes, and even 
the honour of our‘commiands, and impossible to relate the approving | {he Freshman’s roarings 


spent at College. During his first year he is involved in all manner | all our hopes was put into our hands. We had some men that 
of idleness and riot. Behold him, as the bell tolls its last chime for | morning to breakfast; we received it just as they were beginning the 
chapel, crawl across the quadrangle with his eyes hardly open, his | third pie. Low heartily we prayed they would be off and leave us 
dress by no means a pattern of neatness, his gown thrown loosely |aloue! But no—on they kept swallowing pigeon after pigeon, and 
on, and his cap stuck all awry on the extreme summit of his aching seemed to consider themselves as completely fixtures as the grate or 
head. After chapel, his toilet. occupies his attention; scrupulously | the chimney-picce. We wished devoutly to see a bone sticking in 
is his hair bruched and curled; carefully is his neckcloth tied, aud | the throat of our most intimate friend, and, by way of getting quit 
“gay as for a holiday he bounes him” to the breakfast. Here am-|of them, had thoughts of setting fire to the room. At last, how- 
ple proof is afforded that the human stomach is a great deal more jever, they departed. Immediately as the skirt of the last one’s 
elastic than Cahoutchuc. These four individuals have already de- | coat disappeared, we carefully locked and bolted our door, and, 
voured four pounds and three quarters of beef-steak. Egg after egg | with hands trembling with joy, we took out the letter. Not very 
disappears with wonderful celerity, toast is whipt off by cart loads, | clean was its appearance, and not very correct or well spelt was its 
jand yet the insatinte gormandizers exclaim for more. Pause, -we | dress; and, above all, a yellow, dingy wafer filled up the place o; 
| udjare, by the memory of the supper last night, which even now | the green wax we had expected, and the true Jover’s motto, 
has hardly had time to turn the corner of your gullet!—by the es- | « Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” was supplied by the in- 
pectation of the luncheon which will be served up te you in two | pression of a thimble. We opened it. Horror and amazement! 
hours!—but, no! nothing will stop their all-devouring jaws; milk | never was such penmanship bebeld. ‘The lines were éomplete es- 
diluted very powerfully with rum, tea thickened very densely with | emplifications of the line of beauty, so far as their waving, and 
chopped up eggs—all disappear—* all, all at one fell swoop.” At | twisting, and twining was concerned; and the orthography it was 
luncheon, the recollection of the breakfast seems to be nearly as) past all human comprehension to understand. 
distinct as the shape of last summer’s clouds; and at dinner, “all| ‘My deerest deere, dear sur,’’—this was the letter,—“ i kim hom 
trivial fond records, all memory ” of luncheon and breakfast, seem! more nor a wic agon. butt i cuddent right yu afore ass i av bin 
| plucked entirely from their bosoms; for they set to as vigorously | with muther an asnt seed father til 2 day. 














he sais as my fortin is © 
| upon this, the third occasion, as if they had never seen any thing | hundurd pouns, he sais as he racemminds me tu take mi hold lover 
| like a dinner before, and never anticipated seeing any thing resem- | Mister ‘Tomas the gaurdnar, he sais as yu caunt marry no boddi, at- 
| bling it again. All this is, of course, succeeded by copious libations cause ya must be a batseller three ears. if thiss be troo i am can- 
) of wine ; and a row on the street, and a bloody nose from a butcher | died enuff to tell you as i caunt wate so long my deerast deer. 0 y'! 
; or the flying pie-man, form the appropriate conclusion to a day so| ave brock mi art! wy did yu sai al ass yu sad iff yu cud unt mary 
jtastefully and philosophically enjoyed.. The ordinary routine of | nor none of the scolards at hocksfoot Kolidge. father sais as thee 
| eating and drinking at home, is of course occasioually diversified |iss sum misstake praps yu did unt no ass mothos is not marid 2 
| by “larks” into the country; and then, Bicester stares with amaze- | father butt is marrid to the catchmun and father is marad to a verl 
/ment, Ifeadington holds up its hands, Woodstock and Abingdon | gud ladi as gove me a gud edocasion. mi deerest deere it brakes 

anbury and Reading are astonished at | my art all from yu for tu part. i rot them lines this marnin. tmis- 
gs, hollowings, witty sayings, and jocularity. | ter tomas sais as i gov im mi prumass befor i cum to ave the apiness 


' 


. ye, every inch, @) The second year sees him a changed man, with not quite so much | of see yu. butti dant thine i giv mor promass to him nor 2 mann 
in fear of our ears becoming rubicund from the | horror of a book, but perhaps a somewhat increased abhorrence of! uthers. mi deerest deer and troo luv cuppid! ifeer our nutshell 


man!" No lo 
pes thumbs of the Welsh assistant, no longer called Jack, or ‘om, | a dun, 
or 


berless notes lying on our table, directed to us Esq. from men whom 


very sheepish, immediately after being flogged, 
pleasures are equal to that of meeting at College 
we have been intimate at school. 


Cin : . beget he falls out of acquaintance with the Proctor, and doesu’t favour | mi deer luv. 
‘wo months ago, we remember erying very heartily, and looking | him with a morning call perhaps above once aterm. Not so often) father saisi bot tutakeim. iff so be as yu caun’t du it beetor! 
But surely few! jis he condemned by his tutor to exercise his Latinity on papers in! thine i shal take im ass father sais there is sum mistake, mi deere>t 


those With whom | the Spectator ; and. in short, though sometimes breaking loose, he! deere mi art is brock butt i thine i shal take im iff so be as I dant ev! 


; : , Seldom does he equitate at ali, and if he does, the extent of | song is blited and its ros kwencht in its blum. them was plesent 
ck, but dignified with ** Mr." by all the tutors, and having num-! his canter 


is to lunch quietly with a friend at Abington: gradually, ours when the carnashums and tullups was all in blo, wasunt them 
mister tomas sais ass be can mari me in a munth anc 


. ) avere The recollection of our mutual ‘is now avery respectable character, and increased in favour with! frum yu. gad nite my troo Inv i shall kip your lockat for a kipsic 0" 
inconveniencies gives a zest to our present more agreeable situation, 


. c t , every body, but his wine merchant and his scout. The third year! yu makiss my luck off air for the sack of your brockan arted 
till we attain a Coriolanys-like detestation of the name of “boy,” 


and hunt, and drive tandems, and take lessons from T'om Cribb,—| one 


and twenty other things equally foolish 
give the world assurance of a man.” 


{ : b : 
sees him still farther altered from what he was. To almost every , 


“GRiaen ” 
that period brings important changes, and on us its effect was) 


It is astonishing how the perusal of this cured us of our affection 


. and equally useless, “to| ijnarvellous. We think that very few of our acquaintances, during; At the first line we recollected that she had a tendency to squin' 

; ; j a 4 d : . ; eo | 5 e ¢ - 9? 
a. But very soon tge novelty of | some of the vacations, while reading for their degree, escaped the; and long before we came to the conclusion, we remembered that 

our freedom wears off; we teel, if w 


. @ have a grain of sense in our! same fate with onrself. Need we say after this that we fell in! her ancles were rather thick, and her feet by no means of diminu 
composition, that these are not our La ght and before we love,—desperately in love? 


have quite forgotten the little learning we 
come to a resolution to enlarge it. 
We never saw the delights of what is called hard reading. 


getup ina dark morning of winter, ond the whole atmosphere 
as if the bedposts had been sawed off the North Pole. 


have managed to poke ovr shivering limbs into our 


hie! g icy trowsers, | quiet ocean, {rom the vine-covered window of our quiet, sweet, | 
which, by the way, from the absence of a enndle, we generally slip | secluded home ! 


looking into our inthe neighbourhood, and rejoiced, at each successive visit, to find 
e left it the night betore, ‘the, ont new beauties. ‘This continued for some time; till at last, on! Sultan since he ascended the throne is translated from an unpn! 


into with the wrong side foremost; we find, on 
silting-room, every thing exactly as w 


rusty grate unconscious of a fire,” 


rought with us, we have | 


. le ‘ ° > ° . . 
We | interrfiption, than inatown. We chose accordingly, for our resi- 


ere feels) dence, one of the most beautiful and retired cottages we ever saw. jlor; anda bachelor, in defiance of all their machinations, we ®' 
chaki , Pole. After, with [It was situated very near the sea; and Oh! what thouglits used to, firmly determined to remain. 
shaking nerves, and teeth chattering like a pair of castanets, we 


itive size. ‘l'hus ended our love adventures at the University. Ov’ 
We had gone into Devonshire, for the purpose of being more re-| heroine we have never heard of since, and we have resisted the 
jas é e . . ' . . . . ® ite if 
tired, that we might study more atientively, and with less chance of | most tempting offers from the loveliest of her sex; and in spite © 


| sighing heiresses and compassionate old maids, we are still a bache 
An OxoniaAd 


steal over us, of romance and true love, as we gazed upon that, —— 
THE SULTAN MAHMOUD. 


Day after day, we wandered among the woods | —_ 
{The following succinct account of the career of the reignin 


re andthe very smoke, in its para-| re'urning one day, we saw an unusual bustle in the room we occu-, lished French work, with the sheets of which we have been favo' 
iized attempt to shudder its way t 


t c yp the chimney. 
trembling, we grope for our phos 


eur canile bestows. “serve only to discover sights of woe,” 
water frozen an inch thick i 


the hardness and consistener of a whinstone. 


With tear and | pied 
phorns box, and the first glimme 


| On entering, we found our landlady hurrying out in great) ed: it will be seen that it includes very recent events, though " 
r\ contusion, and, along with her, a beautiful, blushing girl, so per- | written in contemplation of the actual issue of the campatg!.~ 


—the | fectly lady-tike in her appearance, that we wondered by what means | Sphynx. 
our wash-hand ewer, and the soap, of | our Venerable hostess could have become acquainted with so inte- 

At last, however, we | resting a visitor, 
manage to dress, and recall to the chimney, by the he!p of a few | 


Selim IIT. fell beneath the blows of his nephew. Mustapha 1 
She soon explained the mystery ; this lady, who! the latter was persecuted for his odious usurpation by the notoric' 


tick ‘ . C seemed more bewitching every moment that we gazed on her, was) Vizier Barayctar Pacha, who poniarded him in the midst of |! 
sticks, something whieh, from the clouds of smoke, might almost be , 


mistaken fora fire. except that it gives no particle of heat. It is 


wow three hours {]| morning chapel, and oor 


he daughter of a ‘squire in whose tamily our worthy landlady had | saids ‘The careases of his uncle and his brother served Mahmow 
een nurse, She had come, without knowing that any lodger was | as steps to the throne; and lastly, to close this great drama, Baray' 


: ooks are all properly | in the house, and was to stay a week. Oh! that week! the hap | tar, to withdraw himself from the fury of his enemies, shut bimsr 
disposed for a serions and uninterrupted stndy. : st | ‘ 


perfectly dead, and burie 
shoes; while our hair, 


in spite of brush and comb, falls lankly sdow 
eur clay-cold bro, , 


White our toes are | piest af our life. 
d in the frozen tomb of our unbrushed 


We soon became intimate; our books lay fast | up with his women and treasures in a fortified town, set fire to ue 


0 | sun set together in the calm ocean, and then then walked happily | Janissaries. 


-olted 
| ocked up at the bottom of our trunk: we walked together, saw the { powder magazines, and offered himself up as a victim to the revoli¢ 





"* 4 . - ® aan é a e ° ° c - - an i 
¥; while our poor, miserable, b!ne-lovok »g finzers' and contentedly home in the twilight; and long before the week’ In the midst of this moral disorganization of governors 4" 
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who all by turns erected assassination into legitimacy, 
nee formed thes great character of which he has attorded so 
many proofs. Mahmoud is 44 years old, and ascended the throne 
onthe 11th August, 1808. Te circumstances in which he ascend- 
ed the throne-gave sad presage of future disturbance, and seemed 
to threaten his empire wita speedy dissolution. An unfortunate ex- 
ternal war fomented internal troubles and disorders without num. 
ber; the ranks of the assassins and the assassinated, of the innova- 
ters andthe haters of reform, showed him, though still young, the 
extent of the evil; yet he sought no remedy but in his own energy 
d pradence. DG) 
oP sitive and imperious, like all his predecessors, amid this vast 
field of despotism he nevertheless preserved a moderation of which 
Soliman IL., the head of his famiiy, had alone given proof. THe 
was informed, enlightened, master of four languages, the Arabic, 
the Koptic, the English, and the French; and this education, aiding 
the justness of his perceptions, facilitated to him the development 


of those new ideas which his high faculties had pointed out to him. ‘lowed no one to approach him ; and all parties believed his energy | 


ane a 








assassins of all his predecessors, and he drowned them in their own 
blood. 

Had not these measures been timely adopted, the battle of Nava- 
ria would again have interrupted their execution; but the blow was 
struck, and that great event only made it more violent for the 
victims. 

Malimoud lost his fleet, and the Mussulmans, with fire and sword 
\in hand, were alreaay going to set fire to the quarter of the Franks. 
''The Turkish population breathed nothing but vengeance, and their 
blind fury loudly demanded massacre and conflagration to appease 
it. ‘The seattered remnant of the Janissaries availed themselves of 
this exasperation to repossess themselves of the power of which 
they had been deprived. The Pashas murmured; the Muftis and 
the Bostangis accused the innovaters; they trembled; all the pow- 
ers Were in disagreement, and the uncertain Divan dared not disturb 
the moody sorrow in which the Sultan was absorbed. 
| For three days, indeed, the Sultan, shut up in his apartments, al- 








a 





perhaps without a parallel in the history of any country with a repre- 
sentative government. It is no donbt a hardship on them tobe ex- 
‘cluded from the Legislature, for it is undeniable they must some time 
have been intended to be representdd. But, on the other hand, 
without further proofs than they have been able to bring torward, it 
would be hard also, though in a less degree, upon the y= free - 
holders to be obtruded on in their representation, after an uninter- 
rupted possession of their right of election from the earliest period. 
The merits of this singular case, however, are still untouched, the 
action being dismissed on the competency, and for irregularity of 
procedure. The Zetland gentlemen were told their proper course 
was to go to the Commissioners of Supply, and if they refused to do 


their duty, then the Court would consider of it wers to compel 
them.—Edin. Evening Post. — . 


—j— 
CALUM DHU, A HIGHLAND TALE. 
(The following is a traditionary tale of the West Highlands; and, 


By much labour, and possessing more geograplical knowledge than | to be subdued by the force of events, when he suddenty re-appear- | in relating it, the author has adhered to the narrative, and, as far as 


all his predecessors put together, he procured a-knowledge of Euro- 
pean civilization, in which the pride of the Sultans had always been 
deceived; and this discovery enabled him to judge how litle pro- 
gress the nation he was called upon to govern had made, and hov 
great a disparity existed between its mstitutions, and customs, man- 
ners and habits, and those of other uations. From these reflections 
arose great results: he thought it would be impossible for him to 
improve the administration, and bring about those reforms, <he at- 
tempt of which alone had proved so fatal to Selim IIl., su long as 
the body of Janissaries should exist.. At first he attempted to strug- 
gle with that formidable power; but he speedily perceived that he 
should fallin an unequal combat: and, indeed, this second despot, 
with its thousand heads, had the Muftis and Bostangis for its parti- 
sans,—powers to which the fierce Janissaries were attached, either 
by the ties of kindred, or by a conformity of principles. 

A war with Russia furnished him with a pretext for introducing a 
change in the discipline of his troops. -He judged well, that, if le 
could succeed in altering the manners and mode of warfare of one 


ed; lis features, though altered: by watching, bore no trace of de- 
,jection, and his first acts revealed the extent of his designs. ‘To 
‘strike a last blow at the Janissaries, to re-assure the christians by a 
strict policy, yet full of moderation, to allay inquietude, and to re- 
| press the rise of parties, were measures execuied with such prompti- 
‘tude, that the stupor of the people was changed into admiration. 
| Satisfied with the *esult produced by the waking up of the lion, 
‘and profiting by the exasperation of his people, he sought to.change 
‘it into enthusiasm ; and, aware of the power of fanatacism, he has- 
‘tened to the mosque of St. Sophia, adored the sacred decrees of the 
‘great Mahomet, and raising the Standard of the Prophet, called to- 
‘gether the Divan, and unturling the palladium of Islamism, exclaim- 
ed, ‘ The nations of Europe are come to stain the sandia-cheriff with 
‘the blood of oursubjects. ‘They have vowed tlie destruction of our 
country; and the religion of Mahomet is once more to have her 
persecutors in the age of toleration; let her have her martyrs once 
‘more also. To arms! Mussulmans! to arms! I also am a soldier, 
| and you shall find me, once more, at your head.’ 


part of the army, he should afterwards be able to make it a means | Chis pithy speech was received with shouts of enthusiastic fury. 
for the overthrow of the indomitable Janissaries ; and, to convince | The cannon which now roars at the foot of the Balkan, the songs of 
the Mussulmans, so difficult to be persuaded when they are called | Allah, which resound from all sides of Constantinople as I write : 
to sanction innovation, he exclaimed, with that enthusiasm which | —these are the consequences of the energetic and too meanly esti- 
gave additionat force to his chief physical accomplishment, a manly | mated character of Mahmoud. 


and harmonious voice :—‘ Sons of the Prophet, you are ever worthy | Ta i aa, ee oenieahet 
| SCOTLAND.» 


of your rulers: with you I have couquered the Pashas of Roume- 


lia, Widdin, Bagdad, aud Damas, the Bey of Egypt, and the Go- oe ae 
vernor of Satali; but what would that intrepidity, which even now ORKNEY AND ZETLAND.” 
EXTRAORDINARY POLITICAL QUESTION. 


makes you individually the best soldiers in the world, become, if, | 
A case of much interest and singularity came before the Court of 














adopting European tactics, and forming a perfect whole, you could 

concentrate your valour in disciplined masses! With your present | Sexdenen eleeaenes 

means you are still the brave soldiers of the Saladins and of Baja- le ie id yi : rr ingest Oh : . 

zet; but with those I propose to you, you would bave struggled | (02 Dcen considered’ as composing one county, as Oy ENO ONO. 5e 
tah . Soeeoka . oo" | visdiction, though otherwise not essentially connected. In civil and 

with the French at the Pyramids. alana arte 7h seale dict; ; 
Taio ‘uapeal Veotght over leit of the Divan: and by degrees the | ecclesiastical matters they are entirely distinct. The only other tie 

5 ‘ 5 ere 


: : A ~J€ | hetween them is political, and that is the point now in dispute. | 
> . ve " > “J . . . 

platoon exercise wus introduced among the various corps ot in-| flitherto the Orkney landowners have exercised the right of election 

fantry. At first, the Janissaries viewed this innovation with alarm; 





he could, to the simple but nervous phraseology of the old plaided 
shepherd who told it to him on the side of a beathy hill near Inver- 
ouglags, on the banks of Loch Lomond.—H.8.] 


Calum Dhu_ was the bravest warrior that folowed the banners of 
the Chief of Colquhoun, with which clan the powerful and warlike 
M’Gregors were at inveterate feud. Calum ‘Hved ina sequestered 
glen in the vicinity ot Ben Lomond. His eottage stood at the base 
of asteep ferny hill: retired from the rest of the clan, he lived 
alone. ‘This solitary being was the deadliest toe of the M’Gregors, 
when the clans were in the red unyielding battle of their mountain 
chiefs His weapon was a bow, in the use of which he was so skil- 
ful, that he could bring down the smallest bird when on the wing. 
No-man but himself had ever bent his bow; and his arrows were 
driven with such resistless foree, that their feathery wings were al- 
ways drenched with his foeman’s best blood. In the use of the 
ety also, he had tew equals; but the bow was the weapon of his 

eart. 

The son of the chief of the M’Gregors, with two of his clansmen, 
having gone to hunt, and their game being wide, they wandered far, 
and found themselves, a little after mid-day, on the top of the hill at 
the foot of which stocd Calum Dtu’s cottage. “Come,” said the 
young chief, “ let ns go down and try to bend Calum Dbu’s bow. 
Even, you and Ihave got the name of being the best bowmen of 
our clan; it is said no man but Catum himself can bend his bow: 
but it will go hard with us it we cannot show, him that the M’Gregors 
are meu of thews and sinews equal to the berding of his long bow, 
with which he has so often sent his arrows through and through our 
best warriors, asifthey had been men of straw setup to practree on. 
Come, he will not know us—and if he shonid we are three to one ; 


The Orkney ‘and Zetland Islands have | and I owe him something,” added he, touching the hilt of his dirk, 


“since the last conflict, where he sent an artow through my uncle’s 
gallant bosom. Come, follow me down!” he contimne@, his eye 
gleaming with determined vengeance, and his Yoice quivering with 
suppressed passion. The will of a highland chieftzin was law at the 
time of which we speak. ‘ We will go down, ifa score of bis best 
clansmen were with him,” said Evan. ‘ Aye, but be cautious.” 





, ,,’| tor the shire exclusively. 

but it was assuaged by the extreme prudence and address of the a An aetion was brought in the form of a summons of declarator, at 
tan. ‘The changes which our charge endcuse temps rendered neces-| ihe instance of the Landowners in Zetland against the Commission- | 
sary in the embarrassing costume of the Mussulmans, were not one | ors of Supply in Orkney, to have it found that Orkney and Zetland | 
of the least obstacles to overcome ; and it is doubtful whether the | compose one shire, that they (in Zetland) have a valuation of their | 
Sultan would ever have been able to remove it, had not the Pasha | 


‘We shall bend his bow, then break it,” replied the young M’Gre- 
gor; and then—ihen for my uncle’s blood.” “He is good at the 
sword,” said the third M’Gregor; “ but this (showing his dirk,) wilt 
stretch him on the sward.” ‘ Strike him not behind,” said the 


of Egypt sent a corps, disciplined after the European fashion, which 
served as a model, and a centre round which a considerable force 


lands; to have the valuation divided; and that they are entitled to | YOU"S chief: “hew him down in front; he deserves honourable 


{ 


| be admitted to the roll of freeholders, and qualifled to vote for the | 


- : CE | representative in Parliament,—a right which it seems not quite clear | 
was speedily collected. A short time after, the Sultan, so skilful in | Ook rs pone seapy of 


managing a horse, and handling a damas, was seen taking a lively | 


interest in the exercise of the troops, of which he assumed the per- 


sonal command. This encouraging movement, in a people among 
whom routine has its worshippers, but where enthusiasm also has 
its fanatics, sued in placing 49,000 regular trooys under aroms Ety 
was atthisepoch, (May, 1817) that a fire having broken out in his 
harem, he lost his eldest son, who was consumed by the flames with 
the Sultana bis mother. Several men who had céme for the pur- 
pose would have saved their lives; but, out of respect to the fate 
of the Seraglio, they were not permitted-to afford help until the fe- 
males had goneowt. The grief which the Sultan felt at this umhap- 
py event preyed on his mind in such a manner, that it was asserted 
at the time he wished for death, a thing not unlikely, when it is re- 
collected that Mahmoud had an affection for his Sultana, which had 
withstood the allurements of all the beanties inthe harem. 


This exclusive feeling, inconceivable in a Sultan who kept a Se- 
raglio only out of deference to the customs of his country, sprang 
trom a first attachment. ‘The griet which he felt for the death of 
the Saltana influenced his whole character, and for some time he 
seemed to have no ambition but to bemoan her loss ; but the insur- 
rection of the Greeks speedily diverted him from his sorrows. Te- 
lying on the measures he had taken. and by which he had hitherto 
succeeded, he thought a sceptre of iron would be difficult to break, 
and that a prescription of four centuries would sanction the most 
creadful slavery. Pressed by these events, and by a war no less 
disastrous which had been declared by his natural enemies the Per- 
sians, he saw the necessity of a dictatorship in these difficult cir- 
cumstances, and sought once more to liberate himself from the yoke | 
of the Janissaries He attempted it ir vain. He was several times | 
endangered by the severe measures to which he was obliged to re-| 
sort, and, inthe preservation of his own life, he sacrificed that of | 
some of his chivt favourites—a weakness which be would not have | 
betrayed in happier times. 

This military power, however, became weaker every day. Cer-| 
tain distinguished French officers, chagrined at the neglect with | 
Which their Government treated their services, jumped at the gene- | 
rous and chivalrous idea of reir:stating a people in the rank which ' 
they had held among the nations, and breaking the fetters which mi- 
litary despotism had imposed npon them. ‘To instruct a nation, to’ 
restore it, so to speak, to civilization, was capable of being made a) 
matter of conscience; and it was, in effect, working for liberty, at 
& period when war had not been declared. 

The French: officers were received with distinetion, and their ser- 
Vices made speedily available. The prejudice which had existed | 
against every moditieation of christianity, already diminished, was 
nearly annihilated by the marks of esteem and good will which it 
Pleased the Sultan to pay the French. ‘This toleration left them at 
liberty to prosecute the work of reformation, which was in « short| 
tune completed, without either succour or material opposition from | 
the Mussulmans. As soon as Mahmoud had gained this point, his 
next step was to form a guard of the principal chiefs of the Janissa- 
ries, whom he believed it most easy to disabuse of their of# prejudi- 
ces. This invitatien was received by that body as an armistice of | 
that war which the Sultan had inconsiderately declared against them | 
Six years before, by seeking to render them sulservient to the other | 
powers of the State. 

The selection included a pert of the sons of the first families, to | 
whom brilliant promises were made. No sooner had the Sultay 
collected them around him, than he smote with annihilation that 





that they ever had. At all events, they bave not proved to the Court | 
that they have exercised it for 200 years, nor any time previous to 
the beginning of that period; and what is still more singular, there 
are no traces to be found of any legal valuation of their lands. Thoy 
ny cess upon their merk lands, as they are called, in proportions 
allocated by themselves. In this situation, the case has undergone 
considerable discussion, both before the Ordinary and the Court. 
Owing to the uncertainty in which the ancient history of these Is- | 
lands is involved, and the peculiarity of the tenure whereby they are | 
held by the Scottish Crown, difficulties have been encountered in as- | 
certaining the points essential to a true legal decision in the matter. j 
In the course of the procedure doubts have been started whether | 
Orkney and Zetland originally composed one county, or whether 
they were both united to Scotland at the same period. It is certain 
there is no mention of Zetland in the marriage contract between 
James the Third of Scotland and the daughter of Magnus of Norway, 
whereby the Orkney Islands came to be empledged tor the dowry of 
that Princess; and the acquisition of Zetland is by some referred to 
a much later period, (that of the reign of James the Sixth.) 

It would appear strange that the Zetland proprietors had not made 
a valuntion of their lands in 1653, when the rest of Scotland was va- 
lued ; but all ground forastonishiment on this head vanishes, when | 
we look baek into theirancient history. It is very well known, that, 
at theiv cession to the Scottish crown, their ancient laws and privi- 
leges both of Orkney and Zetland were reserved to them. A long 
time elapsed before their udal laws yielded to the prevalence of the 
feudal. Zetland retained the udal law, with other ancient practices 
derived from Norwegian origin, longer thaa Orkney, which lying 
nearer to Scotland, came souner under the influence ofits laws and 
customs. Indeed the Zetlanders continued tu consider Norway as 
the parent country down fo a very recent period; and there are, at 
this day, more traces to be found in the laws of Norway, as well as 
of its language and customs, in Zetland than in Orkney. ‘Phis may 
account for their indilerence abont Scottish polities in aneient times, 











wounds, for he is brave though an enemy.”’ 


They had been concealed by a rising knoll from being séen from, 
the cottage, which they now reached. Knocking loudly atthe door 
afte: some delay they were answered by the appearance of a little, 
thick-set, grey-eyeu, oldish looking man, with long arms and a black 
bushy beard hang with grey threads andthrums, as if he had been 
employed in weaving the coarse tiner of the country and the time. 
Bui as he had none of the mascular symptoms of prodigious strength 
which Calum Dhu was reported to possess, and which had often 
proved so fatal to their clan, they could not suppose this to be their 
redoubted foeman; and tothe querulous question of what they wan- 
ted, uttered in the impatient tone of one who has been interrupted 
in some necessary worldly employment, they implied by inquiring 
if Calam Dhu was athome. “ Na, he’s gane to the fishing ; but 
an yehae ony message frae our chiet, (Heaven guard him!) about 
the coming of the red M‘Gregors, and will trust me with it, Calum 
will getitfrae me. We may as well tell*me as bim; he stays lang, 
when ae gaes out, for he isa keen fisher.” 


« We were only wanting to try the bending of his bow,” said the 


i disappointed young chief, “ which we have heard na man can do 


save himself.’ “ Hoo! gin that is a’, ye might hae tell’d itat first, 
an’ nokeepit me sa bang frae my loom,” said the oldman: “ but 
stop’’—and giving his shoulders an impatient shrug, which to a keen 


‘observer, would bave passed for one of satisfaction, triumph, and 


determination, he went into the house and quick'y returned, bring- 
ing ont a strong bow, and asheaf of arrows, and Mung them careless- 
ly on the ground, saying, ** Ye’ll be for trying your strength at a 
flight ?”” pointing to the arrows; “ Lhae seen Calum send an arrow 
over the highest point o’ that bill, likea glance o” lightning: and 
when the M’Gregors were coming raging up the glen, like red dee- 
vels as they are, mony o’ their best warriors fell at the farthest en 
o’ the pass, every mam o’ them wi a bole in his breast and his fellow 
at his Dack.” 

He had taken a longarrow out of the sheaf, and stood playing with 
it in his hand while speaking seemingly ready to give it to the first 
man who should bend the bow. The M’Gregors were talk museuler 


and non-interference in them, seeing they did hot affect them so! men, in the prime of youth and manhood. ‘The young chief took 
nearly in any way, lying, as they do, so remote from Seotland, and, } wp the bow, and after examining its unbending strength, laying ali 
as they were then move attached to another country and its maxims. | his might to it, strained till the blood rushed to his face, and his tem- 


| theirs to carry the Act 1653 of the British Parlament into effect; and 


Such, it is supposed, was the situation of the Zetland stands at the 

time the rest of Scotland were making up valuations of their lands ; | 
and the Zetlanders, it is said, very seldom took on any ot the Scot- 
tish enactments, unless in cases quite imperative. Unless in so far 
a3 a valuation assertained their right in politics, it was no interest of 


as they were too remote to be compelled, it appears never to have 
been enforced. They pay their eess and other burdens by a dif- 
ferent rule entirely; and as to being solicitous about their appear- 
ance in Parliament, a thing now-a-days so keenly songht after—so 
indifferent were our ancesters about the matter, that the member or 
delegate of the shire, who could be prevailed upon to go, did it more | 
as a favour than any thingelse; and the ten merks and the suit of 
clothes giver him for his trouble was perhaps not the slightest induce- 
ment, in poor times, for a Scottisi: conntry gentleman to appear in | 
Parliament. Indeed, soaverse wer the landed gentlemen in those | 
days to te business of legislaiion, | at not many could be found to) 

‘ent were the Scottish Parlia-| 





go out of their tues.—And se indi! 
ments about the character and qualification of the delegates sent to 
them, that any dogen of men ot property had only to subscribe a let- | 
ter to one of their namber, authorising bim to appear for them, amd | 
his vo'oe® was received as legaland suiicient. 

Liowever, it seems to be clear that the Zetland landowners never | 


ples throbbed almost to bursting—but in vain; the string remained 
slack as ever. Evan arid the other M’Gregor were alike unsuccess- 
ful; they might as well have tried to root up the gnarled oaks of their 
native mountains. 

“There is not a man,” cried the young chief of M’Gregor, greatiy 
chargrined ‘at the absence of Calum Dhu, and his own clansmen’s 


| vain attemps to bend the bow,-—“ There is not a man in your clan 


can bend that bow, and if Calum Dhu were here, he should notbend 
it!”—Here he bit his lip, and suppressed the rest of the sentence, for 
the third M’Gregor gave him a glance of caution. ‘Ha!’ sattthe old 
man, still playing with the long arrow in his hand, and without seem 
ing to observe the ~ em of the M’Gregor’s speech. “If Calum 
was here, he would bend it as easily as ye wad bend that rush ; and - 
gin ony o’ the M’Gregors were in sight, he wad drive this lang ar. 
row through them as easily as ye wad drive your dirk through my 
old plaid. and the feather wad come out at the other side, wet wi’ their 
heart’s bluid.. Sometimes even the man behind is wounded, if they 
are ony way thickin their battle. [ onee saw a pair o’ them 
stretched on the heather, pinned together with ane of Calum’slang 
arrows.” 

This was spoken with the coot composure and simplicity of one 
who is talking to friends, or is careles if they are foes. A looker-on 
could have discerned a checkered shade of pleasure and triumph 


sreat body, disarmed and deprived of support, which vainly endea-| applied, antil of late years to be admitted to tise roll of freehoiders in | cross his countenance as M’Gregor’s lip quivered, and/Abe scowl of 
voured torenew former disturbances, and which it woud not have | the shire, nor offered to take any share in the representation of the | anger fell along his brow at the tale of his: kinsmen’s destruction by 
required any great effort to subdae: but the Sultan wanted to make | county. ‘They are thas, to all intentsand prrposes, anrepresented ' the arm of his most hated enemy. 


lig las ~ ne H ee P - . D 1 
&® public example; he was desirous of destroying forever the fierce 


in Pariament, and their case presents a striking political anomaly, 


‘‘ He must be a brave warriar,” said the young chief, cucaptessingS 
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his breath, and looking with anger and astonishmentat the tenacious 
ne? coolold man. “4 should like to see this Catam Dhu.” | 

“ Ye may soon enough ; an’ gin ye werea MGregor, feel him too. 
But what is the man glunching and glooming at ? Gin ye were black 
* John himsel, ye couldna look mairdeevlish-like. And what are you 
fidging at, man ?”’ addressing the third M‘Gregor, who had both 
marked and felt the anger of his young chief, and had slowly moved 
nearer the old man, and stood with his right hand below the left 
breast of his plaid, probably grasping his dirk, ready to execute the 
vengeance of his master, as it was displayed on his clouded counte- 
nance, which he closely watched. ‘The faithof the Gaetis deeper 
than “to hear is to obey.” the slavish obedience of the East: his 
isto anticipate and perform—to know and accomplish or die. Itis 
the sterner devotedness of the north. : 

But the old man kept his keen grey eye fixed upon him, and con- 
tinued, inthe same, unsuspecting tone: ‘‘ But .is there ony word o 
the M'Gregors soon coming over the hills?’ Catum wad like totry a 
shot at Black John, their chief; bé wonders gin he could pass an ar- 
row through ‘his great hardy bulk as ready as he sends them 
through his clansmen’s silly bodies, John has a son, too, he 
wad like to try his craft on; he has the name of a brave warrior—I 
forget his name. -Calum likes to strike at noble game, though he is 
sometimes forced to kill that which is little worth, But I’m fearfu 
that he o’errates his ain strength ; his areow willonly, I think, stick 
weel through BlackJoha, but——-” “ Dotard, peace!” roared the 
voung chief, till the glen rang again: his brow darkening like mid- 
wight ; “Peace! or I shall cut the sacnilegious tongue out of your 
head and jail it.to that door, to show Calum Dhu that you have had 
visitors since he went away, and bless his stars that he was not here. 

A dark flash of suspicion crossed his mind as he gazed at the cool 
old tormentar, who stood before him, unquailing at his frowns; but 
it vanished as the imperturbable old man said, “ Haoh! ye’re no a 
M’Gregor—ard.though ye were, ye surely wadna mind the like 0’ 
me! But anent bending this bow,” striking it with the long arrow, 
which he still held in his hend, “there is just a knack in it; and 
vour untaught young strength is useless, as ye dinna ken the gait o’t. 
L learned it trae Calum, but I’m sworn never to tell it to a stranger. 
There is mony,a wan in the.clanI ken naething about. Butas ye 
seemn anxious to see the bow bent, I'll no disappoint ye; rin up to 
yon grey stane—stand there, and it will no be the same as if ye were 
standing near me when I’m doing it, but it will just be the same to 
you, for ye can see weel ag , and when the string is on the bow, 
ye may come dows, an’ ye like, and try a flight; it’s a capital bow, 
and that ye'll fin.” 

A promise is sacred with the Gael; and as he was under one, they 
did not insist on his exhibiting his art while they were in his pre- 
sence; but, curious to see the sturdy bow bent,a feat of which the 
-best warrior of their clan would have been proud, and which they 
had in vain essayed ; and perhaps thinking Calum Dhu would ar- 
rive in the interval; andas they feared nothing from the individual, 
who seemed ignorant of their name, and who could not be supposed 
to send an arrow so far with any effect: they therefore walked away 
in the direction pointed out, nor did they once turn their faces till 
they reached the grey rock. They now turned, and saw the old 
man (who had waited till they had gone the whole way) suddenly 
bend the stubbarn yew, and fix en arrow on the string. In an in- 
stant it was strongly drawn to his very ear, and the feathered shaft, 
of a cloth-breadth length, was fiercely launched in air. : 

“ M’Alp—hooch!” cried the young chief, meaning to raise the 
M’Gregor war-cry, clapping his hand on his breast as he fell. “ Ha!’ 
cried Calum Dhu, for it was he himself; “clap your hand behin’ ; 
the arm shot that never sent arrow that came oft where it went 
in ;”’—a rhyme he used in battle, when his foes fell as fast as he could 
fix arrows to the bow-string. The two M’Gregors hesitated a mo- 
ment whether to rush down and ent to atoms the old man who had 
so suddenly caused the death of their heloved young chief ; but 
seeing him fix another arrow to his bow, of which they had just 
seen the terrible effects, and fearing they might be prevented from 
earryi 1g the news of his son’s death to their old chieftain, and thus 
cheat him of his revenge, they started over the hill like roes. But 
a speedy messenzer was after them; an arrow enught Evan as he 
descended ont of sight over the bill; sent with powerful and uner- 
ring aim, it transfixed him in the shoulder. It must have grazed the 
hent that grew on the hill top to catch him, as only his shoulders 
could be seen from where Calum Dha stood. On flew the other 
M’Gregor with little abatement of speed, till he reached his chief- 
tain with the blondy tidings of his son’s death. “ Raise the clan ! 
was Black John’s first words, “ dearly shall they rue it.” A party 
was soon gathered. Breathing all the vengeance of mountain wary 
riors, they were soon far on their way of fierce retaliation, with 
Black Join at their head. Calum Dhu was inthe meantime not 
idle; knowing, from the escape of one of the three M’Gregors, that 
a battle must qnickly ensue, he collected as many of his clansmen 








than a st ourselves. ‘Their men of letters. are convinced with 
Plato, that numbers govern the world; and that by an accurate com- 
parison of numerical results the rise and fall of empires may be best 
seen, and the progress of civilization most accurately traced. M. 
Charles Dupin is the principal labourer in this field; but he has able 
coadjutors. Independently of various distinct treaties published 
within the last two years, the “ Revenue Encyclopedique,” and the 
“ Bulletin universelle,” contain a great mass of the most important 
statistical facts. From these various sources, compared with our 
own Parliamentary Returns we may derive preity accurate materials 
for a comparative view of the statistics of France and Great Britain ; 
and we may not imprope:ly devote some pages of the Jast number of 
our work for the current year, to the detail of facts, which may fur- 
nish abundant data for future inquiry and contemplation. 

The surface of the French soil amounts to 52,562,300 hectares, 
or 154,000 square geographical miles. It may be divided as fuilows: 


——— ——— 


Arable Lands 22,818,000 hectares. 
Vineyards 1,734,600 
Woods “ 7,072,000 
Pasture land . 3,525,000 
Meadow land ; F ‘ 3,388,000 
Wastes, marshes, roads, &c. 14,024,700 





Total 52,562,300 

The kingdom of France contains 86 towns, which ave capitals of 
departments, and 38,479 communes. The population, in January 
1827, amounted to 3];845,423 inhabitants, of which number two- 
thirds, or thereabouts, were devoted to agriculture, and one-third 
was engaged in trade and manufactures. 

Of the cultivated land in Great Britain, it has been estimated that 
14 millions of acres are arable, and 20 millions meadow and pas- 
ture. 

The United Kingdom contains, according to the returns for Great 
Britain made in 1821, and the best returns for Ireland, 117 county 
towns, and 13,285 parishes, and possesses a population of 21,238,580 
souls, constituting 4,253,416 families employed as follows: 

In Agriculture ‘ , . ; 1,198,186 families. 


Trade, manufactures &c. 1,677,886 
Not comprised in either of the 
proceeding classes ’ » 1,377,344 


—— ees 
Total 4,253,416 

There exist no data of the population of France prior to the 

year 1780. At that, period according to the calculations of M. 
Necker. the kingdom contained 24,802,580 inhabitants. In 182], 
the population amounted to 30,451,187, which gives an increase of 
about 23 in every hundred in the space of 40 years. 
Atthe same epoch, 1780, the Three Kingdoms contained a popu- 
lation of 12,400,000 souls, or thereabouts; in 1821 the nurober of 
inhabitants had increased to 21,238,580, giving an increase of 61 
in the hundred, an augmentation almost treble that which occurred 
in France. 

This difference in the progress of population between France 
and England is attributed by French writers on the subject, and 
perhaps justly, to the effects of the war and of the civil dissensions 
which, in the interval between 1793 and 1815, cut off two millions 
of Frenchmen,—to the military conscriptions, which, by engrossing 
the flower of the youth of the country, suspended the natural pro- 
duction of the species,—and to the general relaxation of morals, as 
evidenced by the number of natural children, who in the year 1824 
alone amounted, taking the whole of France, to 71,174 in 984,152 
cone and in Paris separately inthe year 1826 to 10,502 in 29,970 

irths. 

The increase ot population in France, therefore, has only been 
6,536 in the million of inhabitants; while the augmentation in Eng- 
land is 16,667 in the million. In Prussia the increase is 27,027 in 
the million; in the Netherlands 12,372; in the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies 11,111; in Russia 10,527, and in Austria 10,114. Supposing 
the annual increase of population to continue in the same proportion 
in the respective countries just named, the estimate would stand 
thus:—'The population of Prussia would be doubled in 26 years. 
Great Britain in 42, the Netherlands 56, the Two Sicilies 63, Russia 
66, Austria 69, France 105. And thus France, says M. Dupin, 
would descend by degrees in the scale of nations below all the 
other countries, and would continue to nourish on!y 5,683 inhabi- 
tants in every square myriametre or 35 1-2 miles English, while in 
the same space, Great Britain, with a climate less genial, and a soil 
less fertile, would nourish 8,107. But this result is inconsistent with 
the progress whieh nanufactures, commerce, arts and sciences have 
made in Fra’ ce since the overthrow of the empire. 

In the int: val between 1803 and 1815 twelve campaigns had de- 
prived France of wpwards of a million of men; and bad consumed 
more than 6,000,000,000 of franes, or 249,000,000/. sterling. Two 








as he could, and takiag his terrible bow, which he could so bravely 
se, calmly awaited the approach of the M’Gregers, who did not 
conceal their coming. for loud and fiercely their pipes flung their 
notes of war and defiance on the gale as they approached: and) 
mountain cliff and glen echoed far and wide the martial strains. 
They arrived, and a desperate struggle immediately commenced. 
"Che M’Gregors carried all before them: no warriors of this time | 
could withstand the hurricane onset, sword in hand, of the far-fear- . 


' 


invasions by her eaemies had taken away from her all her recent 
conqnests, and destroyed or consumed on ber very territory to the 


; amount of 1500,006,000 francs of her actual substance or produce 


in houses, manufactures, instruments, aad animals indispensable to 
agriculture, manufactures, or commerce. Between 1815 and 1818, 
200,000 foreign soldiers had remained encamped on her soil, and 
1500,060,000 of francs of indemnity had been paid to ber conque- 
rors. ‘Thus intwelve years 9,000,000,000 of franes (360,000,000I. 





February 14, 
only 10,362,000 killograms: in 1825 the quantity spun was 28 
ne oer a silk, es has inereased ‘considerably’ dean, 
population of Lyons(an infallible sign of th i i 
of industry) has increased 50,000. : et enh ate 
Thus the progress of manutacturing has in France surpassed that of 
agricultural industry; this again has been exceeded y that of i. 
rey oy ed in the working of minerals. “ 
n Is the manufacture of Iron in France amount 
100,000,000 killograms ; in 1825, it reached 160,000,000 lh 
grams. In 1814, there were extracted from the mines of France 
1,000,000,000 killograms of coal (houille) ; in 1825, the produce was 
upwards of 1,500,000,000, an increase ot one balt. P 
The produce of French industry is now estimated at 1,770,000 000 
francs, composed of the following branches, at a calculation ; 
round numbers: - 


Thrown silk, silk stuffs, gauzes, crepes 





150, 
Cloths and woollen stuffs ; ; ‘ 240,000, 
Linen cloth of hemp and flax, and thread lace 200,000,000 
Stationery rh dMy ‘ ‘ é ‘ . 25,000,000 
Cotton . n ’ 200,000,000 
Lace oe . a ul ‘ ‘ ¥ : - 10,000,000 
Metallic substances, iron, brass, steel, copper, lead 115,000,000 
Coal, and other produce of mines and quarries . 30,000,000 
Watch and clock making - « «  30,000/000 
Goldsmith's work and jewellery .  .  , 80,000,000 
Glass, plate glass, china, pottery, brick-making . 80,000.000 
Lime and plaster é , 5 ‘ 15,000,000 
Salts and acids 30,000,000 


Soap manufacture 


Sugarrefnery . .  , enol nietalgisn veg 5.000'0y 
Telt-making : . ‘ 4 inary ; 30,000,600 
‘Lanneries, leather-dressing . . rang . 160,000,000 
Dye and varnish ‘ 50,000,000 
Perfumery er 15,000,000 
Bookseiling, printing, &c. ; ob eeted 30,000,000 
Beer . ‘ ‘ ; . : ; - 60,000,000 
Cider and perry ° > : , 50,000,000 
| —__ aaa ia ea ANE . 75,000,000 
Upholstery, musical instruments ele ~ 50,000,000 

1,770,000,000 


To this abridged statement of the progress of French industry}: 
should be added, that the interior tradlp of the kingdom has tabrensee 
one-half since 1818; that the land-carriage of goods has doubled ; 
that water-carriage has almost trebled ; that the stamps, which are A 
kind of barometer of the amount of commercial transactions, have 
experienced an increase of 24 per cent.; that the tenth exacted by 
the government from the produce of the municipal duties which i; 
a criterion of the principal towns, has augmented a fourth; that the 
produce of the customs has increased a fifth; that of the ports a 
sixth; and that in 1826, the revenue of the state exceeded the ex- 
penditure by about 2,000,000 of francs. Yet, on a comparison o/ 
this progressive improvement of French industry with that of 
aes Britain, the advantage is still found to be on the side ot the 
atter. 

The entire produce of British agriculture, valued according to 
French prices, exceeds the entire produce of French agriculture by 
947,000,000 of francs, that is to say, nearly a sixth part; and this 
notwithstanding the difference of a half in favour of France in re- 
spect to extent of territory. Again the produce of British manufac 
tures exceeds thai of the French manufactures 1,500,000,000 0: 
francs, that is to say, nearly one-half, 

In 1510, Great Britain paid £6,000,000 sterling to the foreigner fo: 
her supplies of grain ; in 1814 she paid no more than £2,000,000 ; 
and in 1827 the produce of her own territory was nearly sufficient 
for her consumption, notwithstanding a considerable increase in he: 
population, 

n 1814, the British manufactures worked up 60,060,239 Ibs. o: 
cotton, 15,499,154 Ibs. of wool, and 2,280,223 Ibs, of silk ; ani! 
there was not exported morethan to the value of £24,300,000 ste:- 
ling (official value) of the merchandise so manufactured. In 182), 
Great Britain consumed in manufactures 215,000,000 Ibs. of cotton, 
33,700,000 ibs. of wool, and 4,200,000 Ibs. of silk, and exported tu 
the value of £33,300,000 sterling of her manufactured articles. 

According to the calculations of M. Heron de Villefosse, in the 
beginning of the year 1826 there were in activity in France 379 fur 
naces, yielding 1,614,402 metrical quintals of smelted metal ; of these 
375 were heated by charcoal, and 4 by coke. There were, besides, 
in a state of construction, or already constructed, 28 new furnaces, 
of which 15 were destined for the «se of coke, and 12 for that 0: 
charcoal. 

In 1783 there existed in England 26 furnaces heated by woo’ 
and 60 heated by coke; which together produced annually 70,00! 
tons ofsmeltediron. In 1806 there were reckoned 227 coke furn:- 
cesand 2 charcoal furnaces. Of this number 161 were in operation 
and yielded 245,000 tonsofiron. In 1826, however, the number ©: 
furnaces in Great Britain was 305, all served by coke. Of these 
250 were in activity, each producing at the rate of 50 tons a week 
and the whole giving the enormous annual aggregate of 7,095,000") 
metrical quintals: a manufacture exceeding four times that of th: 


ed, warlike M’Gregors. Black John raged through the field like a, sterling) were drawn from the productive industry of France, and | French furnaces, and which exhibits the immense advantage sti’! 


chafed lion, roaring in a voice of thunder, heard far above the clash, | 


groans, and yells of the unyielding comhatants—' where was the | 


lost forever. 
In less than nine years, that isto say, from 1818, these injuries, 


murderer of his son?” Nore could tell hin—none was afforded | great and profound as they were, have been recovered from. ‘The 
time, for he eut down, in his headlong rage, every foe he met. At) population of France has increased since the peace 2,500,000 souls. 
length, when but few of his foes remained, on whom he cculd | The houses and farm buildings demolished by the enemy have been 
wreak his wrath, or exercise his great strength, he spied an old man rebuilt; the contributions have been paid; the lite stock of the 


sitting on a feray bank, holding the stump ot his lez, which had 
been cut off in the battle, and who beckoned the grim chief to 
come nearer. Black John rushed forward, brandishing bis bloody 


| countries shows an augmentation of 5,000,000 head of sheep, and of 
400,000 horses, since the period of the invasion. A year of scarcity 
| had occurred immediately after the return of the Bourbons, but in 


possessed by this country over France in this important branch ¢: 
public wealth. 

These data show the immense difference existing between the in 
dustry, agricrltural and manafacturing, of Great Britain and that (: 
France; and what immense strides the latter country has still t: 
; make, before she can hope to rival the greatest manufacturing a) 

commercial country of the world. 

We have proved by the most incontrovertible of all tests, that ( 
figures, the superiority of Great Britain in agriculture and manuta 


sword, crying, iva voice which startled the yet remaining birds | the following year France recovered from the ellects of this calami- tures; we now proceed to produce evidence that this superiority '* 


from the neighbouring mountain clitls,—** Where was his son’s mur- 
derer?”’ “Stake the leg out o’ that brogue,” said the old man, 
speaking with difiiculty, and squeezing his bleeding stamp with both 
hands, with all the energy of pain, *‘ and bring me some o’ the water 
frae yon burn to drink, and I will show you Calum Dhua, for he is 
yet in the field, and lives: rin, for my heart burns and faints.”— 
Black John, without speaking, shook the leg out of the brogue, and 
diasted to bring water, to get the wished for intelligence. Stooping 
to dip the bloody brogee in the little stream, ‘“‘M’Alp—hooch !” he 
cried, and splashed lifeless in the water, which in a moment ran 
thick with his blood. “ Hat” cried Calum Dhu, for it was he 
again; “clap your hand behbin’; that’s the last arrow shot by the 
arm that sent those which came not out where they went in.” 


—-_ 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF FRANCE AND 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

At the commencement of the present year the indefatigable M. 
Charles Dupin published an important work on the productive and 
commefeial powers of France. } 
introduced a variety of comparative tables of the statistics of Great 
Britain, the results of his extensive inquiries while residing in this 
country in 1824. By this labour M. Dupin bas rendered an_impor- 
tant service to both countries, and partienlarly to ourown, The va- 
due of cdrrect statistical inquiries is, peraaps, more fully {eit in Fravce 


In this elaboraie’publication he has | 


| ty. and her losses were repaired. 
| The products of the soil of France in 1812, may be thus stated; 





Wheat - 51,500,200 hectolitres. 
Rye 30,290,161 
Maise 6,302,316 
Buckwheat 8,409,473 
Barley 12,576,603 
Oats 32,066.587 
Potatoes 19,800,741 
Wine 35,000,000 


In the last fifteen years the produce of agriculture in France has 
| increased more thana tenth, and its total annual amount may be 
(stated at 5,313,000,000 francs. 

Manufactures, however. have in France made much greater pro- 
gress than agriculture. The foreign occupation had subjected them 
to immense losses, especially in the porthern and western depart- 
ments, where establishments which employed several hundreds of 
hands had been completely destroyed. ‘These losses have not only 


; been repaired, but have been succeeded by an opulence previously 
unknown. 


of foreign wool. 








* The killogram. is equal to 2 1-5 lbs. English avoirdupois. 


In 18}2, the man.ufactories of France worked 35,000,000 of killo- | 
grams” of French wool; they now use 42,000,000, besides 8,000,000 


in perfect correspondence with the more considerable amount ©: 
force, animate and inanimate, which she has set to work. 
According to the calculations of M. Dupin the 31,800,000 inhabit 
, ants which now constitute the population of France, are equivaler 
toa power of 12,609,057 individuals of the male sex, at the age °: 
full vigour.* Itis a position generally admitted in France, th’ 
two-thirds of the population are employed in agriculture; and th 
athird only is oceupied in manufacturing and commercial pursuit 
Hence it results that France possesses 
ihiad we pene 
A oe pee at ae a 8,406,033 labouring mer 
And a power of industry, manufacturing 
and commercial, equal to ¢ 4,203,019 


Total 12,609,057 
Were it not that the industry of man had found the means 01 ©5 
ling extraneous force to its aid, its means would be confined to tue 
amount of power above enumerated; but man employs other force 
\than his own in agricultural labours, and principally that of tl 
| horse, of the ass, of the mule, the ox, and the cow,t and with t! 








* M. Dupin calculates the power of women applied to the ar" 


In 1832, the quantity of cotton spun in france was | as eqnal to the half of that of the population of the other sex. 


t The average power of the horse is calculated at that of seve! 
men; that of the ox at four. 
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help of these, :the animate agricultural force of France has increas-|the irrigations, the improvement of the soil by manure, the breed- 


ed to the following sum :— 
Human race 21,056,667 equivalent to 8,406,037 effective labourers 


Horses ‘ 1,600,000 d 11,200,000 
Oxen and cows 6,973,000 17,432.000 
Asses 240,000 240,000 


— ——— 
Total 37,278,537 
On tnaking similar calculations of the agricultural force of Great 
Britain, and stating at 15,000,000, the number of inhabitants ot 
Eng'tnd and Scotland, of whom a third only are employed in agit 
culture, and the other two-thirds in commerce and manufactures, 
we shall have. 
Agricultural force 
Artisans of all professions 


2,132,446 effective working men. 
4,264,893 
Total 6,397,339 . 

If we proceed in the same way with regard to Great Britain, as 
we have done with respect to France, and make a comparative cal- 
culation of the power in men, and the power in other animals, enga- 
ced in agriculture, we shall find ‘ 
‘Human race 5,000,009 equivalentito 2,132,446 effective la- 
‘Morses of fuil growth 1,250,000 4 8,750,000 [bourers 


Oxen, cows, &c. 5,500,000 13,750,000 
Total 24,632,446 
Ireland ; approximating estimate 7,445,701 





oe 


Total for the United Kingdom 32,088,147 

Taking the proportion of this total force of 24,632,446 to the hu- 
man force applicable to agriculture, we find it to be as 12. Whence 
4t appears that the agriculturists of England and Scotland have dis- 
covered the means of creating a force, twelve times the amount of 
their personal corporal force, by the use they make af domestic 
animals; while the additional force obtained through similar means 
by the French agriculturists, does not amount to five times their 
own. It is calculated that in France there are 46,000,000 hectares 
of land made to yield produce; so that there is an animate power 
equal to that of 810 labourers, for the cultivation ef every thousand 
hectares. The total number of hectares of productive land in Great 
Britain is 21,634,000; so thatthere is an animate power equal to 
that of 1138 working men for every thousand hectares. Thus then 
the produce of the land, in the respective countries, is in proportion 
to the power employed respectively in its cultivation. ‘I'he case is 
the same in regard to manufactures. 

The human force in France employed in commercial and manu- 
facturing industry, is equivalent, according to the calcelations al- 
ready stated, to 4,203,019 effective working men; to this power 
must be added that supplied by theuse of horses, the number of 
which is computed at 300,000 employed in transport, for the saddle, 
in draught, dc. whereby the animate force of France is raised to 
6,303,019 power of men. 

The human force in Great Britain employed in commerce and 
manufactures, is equivalent to 4,254,393 effective men ; to this pow- 
er then must also be added the power of 250,000 animals, employ- 
ed in divers works of industry, These will raise the animate force | 
of England and Scotland to 6,014,893; to which there must be su- 
peradded the opproximating value of 1,260,604 effective men for 
dreland: so that the commercial and manutacturing animate power 
of the United Kingdom, must be computed at 7,275,497 labouring 
men. 

To these animate powers should be joined also, in the case of 
both the countries, the inanimate powers, or the force supplied 
by water, wind, and steam; and the whole productive and com- 
merciai manufacturing power of England and France will be as- 
certained, 

The total number of mills in France has been computed by the 





set down as windmills the total force ofhydranlic machines em- 
ployed for forges, furnaces, and machinery of every kind, is eqnal 
to the third part of that of the 10,000 windmills; the wind as em- 
ployed in navigation, is equivalent to the power of 3,000,000 of 
men; and lastly, the steam-engines in operation in France, exceed 
the power of 60,000 dynames,* equivalent to the power of 480,000 
working men turning a winch. 

It has heen calculated also, by the same writers, that beside wind- 
mills, hydraulic machines, dc. Great Britain possesses in steam-en- 
gines alone, a moving power of at least 800,000 cynames. the effect 
of which is equal to the power of 6,490,000 men employee at the 
windlass. The commercial and manuiacturing power of France is, 
therefore, in proportion to that of Great Britain, as follows: 


She Atvion, 


-ing of animals, the extent of artificial pasturage, the practice of pre- 


serving the hay in ricks, the more scientific application of instru- 
ments of husbandry, the much more extended use and the far more 
perfect construction of machinery and farming buildings, and last- 
ly, the advantages arising from enclosures, fences, and numberless 
details which belong to a state of industry brought to perfection, 
and which arise from the aid afforded by the use ot a vast capital.” 

Compared with the number of canals in the British isles, those of 
France sink into insignificance. Whilst in fact Great Britainreckons 
103, putting out of the account such as are not more than five miles 
in extent, France has scarcely 26, of which 20 are inconsiderable. 
The whole length ot the canals in the three kingdoms is 2533 miles ; 
the total extent of those of France is623 miles. Thus, in England 
the part of the country enjoying the advantage of canals is more 
than half the territory; whilein France, districts through which ca- 
nals run, do not constitute afifth of the territory. In those parts in 
which these canals exist, taking for each district an equal stretch of 
country, the quantity of canals is four times lessin France than in 
England. So that comparing the whole of France with the whole of 
England, the former does not pessess proportionably, to the extent 
of the two countries, a twentieth part of the canals which afford wa- 
ter carriage to the latter. 

The improvement of the generalsystem of interior navigation in 
France offers one of the surest means of bettering ther agricultural 
and commercial industry. Tothe six grand canals which already 
run through the country, namely that of Briare; finished in 1642 ; 
that of Languedoc, in 1680 ; those of Orleans and Loing, in 1753; 
the Canal ducentre in 1791,and that of St. Quentin, in 1810 ; there 
might be easily be added a greater nnmber, which might effect the 
communication either of one withthe other, or with French Flan- 
ders, the basins of the Leire, the Seine, and the Somme; and otbers 
might be added, which, with the aid of the basins of the Mossalle, 
the Mense, and the Rhine, of the Rhone, and of the Garonne, might 
communicate with Germany, Italy, and Spain, 








LAW INTELLIGENCE, 


KINGS BENCH .—Huson v. Horsman. 

In this action, which was hrought to recover a wager-deposit on a 
trotting-match, and which was tried before Mr. Justice Bayley, at 
the last York assizes, Mr. James Parxe moved, on the part of the 
plaintiff, for a rule nisi, to set aside the verdict obtained by the de- 
tendant, and for a new trial. The learned counsel stated shortly 
the facts of the case, but 

Lord Texterpen, without entering into the merits, said he wish 
ed the learned Judge at the assizes had refused to try the cause. 

Mr. Justice Baytey was glad to hear that observation from his 
Lordship. Ho had in the outset expressed his disinclination to try 
the cause, and had ordered it to stand at the bottom of the cause 
list; and he should not have tried it if the other causes had occupied 
the whole of his time. 

Lord Testrrvey said, he had long been of opinion that tke time 
of courts of justice ought notto be occupied with such actions as 
these—Rule refused. 


KINGS BENCIH.—Dodds v. Dodds 

Comyn opened the pleadinns. 

Witpe Serj. stated, that this was an issue directed by the Court 
of Chancery, to determine whether a will made by William Dodds, 
deceased, bearing date August 12, 1817, had, or had not, been subse- 
quently revoked by him. The facts of the case were these :—Mr. 
Dodds having made the will in question, carried it home to his wife 
and showed it to her, when she immediately objected to two of the 
trustees whom he hed appointed, upon the ground of their being 
lawyers. Mr. Dodds, unwilling to leave any thing unpleasant to his 





' French authors on statistics at 76,000, of which atout 10,000 may be | wife, called in a neighbour, and desired him to make an exact copy 


of the will with the exceptions of the names of the two individuals 
to whom Mrs. Dodds objected. The copy haviug been accordingly 
made, Mr. Dodds signed in the presence of two witnesses, and then 
burned the will which had been previously prepared, under the im- 
pression thatthe copy he had caused to be made, and which was 
attested by two witnessesonly, wasa valid will. Since the death 
ot Mr. Dodds, however. the validity of this will had been disputed, 
upon the ground of its having been attested by two witnesses only, 
instead of three, as was required by the statute of Charles. The 
learned serjeant insisted, however, that the former will, of which a 
second part was in existence, and which was in all respects similar to 
the one objected to, with the exception of the names of the trustees, 
could not be considered to be revoked by the fact of one part of it 
having been burnt, when it was clear that that which was left was 
supposed by the testator to be valid, and in all respects the same.— 
He contended that if revoked at all, it was revoked by the second 
will, which was, in fact, the same as the first,and which was believed 











France, Great Britain. 
Animate force 6,303,019 meu power 7,275,497 men power 

2 Mills & Hydraulic 
a2 engines 1,500,000 1,290,000 
2 2 < Windmills 253,333 240,000 
39 § Wind & navigationS,000,000 12,000,000 { 
= ~\ Steam-engines 480,000 6,400,000 

Total force 11,536,352 27,115,497 


Treland 1,002,667 


Total 28,118,164 

Thus, the total of the inanimate force applied to the arts of all de- 
‘ctiptions in France, scarcely exceeds the tourth of the same power 
applied to the same purposes in Great Britain, applied to manufac- 
tures and commerce, is nearly treble the amount of that so applied 
in France. So that in like manner, as we remarked it to be the 
case with regard to the agricultural power of the two countries 
likewise bears a correspording proportion to the total of the given 
produce of the manufacturing arts, and thejr value in commerce. 

It has appeared that the entire produee of English agriculture ex- 
ceeded the value of the entire produce of French agriculture, to the 
amount of 947,000,000 of francs. If we follow up the comparison, 
We shall find that the net produce, or actual profit derived {rom in- 
dustry applied to agriculture in England, is nearly one half of the 
rough produce ; while in France, according to the estimate of M. 
Chaptal, as corrected by M. Dupin, the met produce from agricultu- 
ral andustry is 150,000,000 of francs below the third part of the 
rough produce of the land. Whence it follows that the profit on 
English agriculture is nearly 50 per cent. on the value of the entire 
produce, while Freneh agriculture does not draw above 30 per cent. 
profit. Supposing, therefore. the Agrarian law to exist in each of 
the two countries, every iadividnal of the agricultural class in 
France would receive 222 francs 83 cents a year on the rough pro- 
“uce; while every individual of the same class in England would 
receive 894 franes ; asum enormous in comparison, and which still 
presents a prodigious difference, even when the higher rate of tax- 
s, and the greater price of seeds and of labour in our own country, 
are taken into consideration. 

% The causes of this immense superiority in English agriculture,” 
saysa French writer, (M. Moreau de Jonnes) “are the drainages, 








* A dyname is equal to a thousand killograms raised to the height 


‘to be aperfect and valid instrument. ‘ 
The attorney who had prepared,and the attesting witnesses who 
| had signed, the former will, were then called, and their evidence ful- 
| ly established the case as it had been stated. 

A letter from the testator to his attorney wasalso read, in which he 
| stated that he had made another will, similarto the one he had pre- 
pared, with the exception of the names of the trustees. 


the defendant, that the deceased, by burning his former will, inten- 
ded entirely to obliterate it: and that in making the second, which 
he insisted had no relation tothe first, he meantto make a different 
disposition of his property, as was evident by the many variances 
which appeared in it. The learned serjeant then pointed out a few 
differences between the wills, and concluded by repeating his argu- 
ment, that the testafor, after making the second will, had intended to 
get totally rid of the first. y 

The attesting witnesses to the second will were then called, and 
one of them (the person who had copied it from the first) stated that 
the testator directed him to make a few alterations in it. Both wit- 
| nesses saw the first will burnt. 
Wipe Serj. thought it unnecessary to reply. 
The Lorp Cur Justice summed up very briefly, leaving it to 
| the jury to say whether the testator had not burned the former will 
| under an impression that the copy he had made was valid. If they 
thought it had been burnt under such an impression, the former will 
could not be considered to have been revoked, and their virdict 
would consequently be for the plaintiff. : 

The jury, w«thout hesitation, returned a virdict for the plaintiff. 


—>—- 
LITERARY CHIT CHAT. 


The literary campaign is no-v about to open, and there appears to 








almost all in the hands of the Booksellers already ; and it is obvious 
| that a considerable improvement in this department has taken place. 
| By degrees, no question, some distinction either of political or re- 
| ligions feeling will be called in; for as yet, it isimpossible to classify 
| these works. They are all Souvenirs, Keepsakes, or Forget-me- 
| nots; but no one addresses itself to any one particular order of rea- 
ders more than the rest. The expense et which these pretty books 





Tappy Serj. (with whom was Lawes) contended on the part of | 
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good things. Sir Thomas Lawrence gets 2001. or 3001. for leave to.- 
engrave a portrait of Mrs. Peel, or the like. Yet this year the lite- 
rary contributors have been paid well also. Sir Walter Scott had 
. for his little stories in the Keepsake; and I hear the five or six 
Lords who figure in its pages, have condescended to take 100). a- 
piece, 51. being the full value of all the brains some of them pos- 
sess. These aristocratic authors have the name in the trade of be- 
ing the greediest of the Senusirritabile. Lady Charlotte Bury had 
10001. for“ Flirtation” last year, and another is on the stocks at the 
same rate; and no doubt Mr. Colburn knows what be is about. He 
gave 2501. for Sir Walter Scott's two Sermons ; which, if printed 
as sermons usually are, would make a very little pamphlet. ‘These 
Annuals.are one symptom of the prevailing rage for bringing litera- 
ture to the doors of the people—their steel engravings and wood- 
cuts are a strange contrast to the illustrations of books ten years 
ago. Meanwhile, the booksellers who do not publish Annuals are 
all at work with cheap books; Longman starting a Cabinet Encyclo- 
pedia, under the editorship of Dr. Lardner, of the London Univer- 
sity; and Murray about to bring out a series of biographies in sepa- 
rate volumes, which, for all I hear, is likely to be a work of the high- 
est importance, and successful accordingly.—Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr. Southey, Mr. Millman, Dr. Brewster, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. 
Edwards, &c., are the collaborateurs. Southey’s “Lives of Wolfe 
and Marlborough” are to be among the first of the series; but 
it will open witha Life of Napoleon, written, it is said, by Mr. 
Gleig, “The Subaltern,” in two small volumes, full of beautiful 
engravings on wood and steel, done under the presiding care of 
George Cruickshanks, who is Murray’s graphic editor.—The “ Life 
of Byron,” by Moore, and the “Papers and Memoirs of the late 
Lord Castlereagh,” appear to the magna opera of the Albermarle 
Street list —Much is expected from the Garrick papers announced 
by Colburn ; and the report gains ground, that Sot eby's Iliad, about 
to come out, I know not where, is really a great work, and sure to 
rank in the first class of permanent stock-books.—Edinburgh Litera- 
ry Journal, 
RE 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL. 


FROM THE EDINBURH WEEKLY CHRONICLE. 


Address of Capt. Basil Hall, R. N., to the Dunbar Mechanics’ Inslitu- 
tion. Waddington, 1828. 
Gentlemen, 

When I had last the pleasure of addressing this Institution, I men- 
tioued, that I had been appointed to the situation of Patron and 
President, during my absence in America, without my knowledge, 
and consequently, without my censent. I certainly should have 
made it my business, before accepting the honour proposed to me. to 
inquire minutely into the objects of the Institution, as I make it a 
rule not to lend my namc te any thing the object of which I am not 
fully aware of. 

Asi have, now, however, become acquainted with the proceed- 
ings of the Institution, and heartily wish them success, { shall be hap- 
py to give them all the aid in my power. 

But it is right, before going further, to state my belief, that no pa- 
tyonage can materially advance the objects which you have in view; 
neither do I conceive that any degree of influence can retard them. 
There seems now to be a general desire throughout the country for 
more information ; and as that wish is probably connected with many 
other circumstances over which no man, orset of men, can exert 
the slightest control, the tide of knowledge will continue to advance 
as long as those causes arein operation. All that any patronage can 
hope to effect is, to give the course of this stream a right direction; 
for the original impulse, as well as the maintaining power, are 
equally beyond its reach. Persons, therefore, who happen to enjoy 
the confidence of their fellow men, and who are so circumstanced 
as to possess the means of imfluencing the actions of others, ought 
not to shrink from such offices, merely because the good which they 
can do js small; for it may often happen, that the evil prevented, 
by their disinterested t rence, may be considerable; and if 
they do not add any fresh momentum to the machinery of society, 
they may yet, sometimes, exercise quite as useful a power in check- 
ing its undue velocity. 

There has been much usfair nonsense spoken about the march of 
intellect, and much sincere apprehension felt, I fully believe, as to 
the danger of imparting toe much knowledge to the lower and mid- 
die classes of sociejy. I think it is easy to show, that there are no 
grounds for any such tears; and, erhaps, the best way to do this 
will be, toexamine what were the objects and the effects of the 
knowledge likely to be taught by these institutions. 

Every one knows that the power of acquiring, communicating, and 
transmitting informaiion isthe characteristic feature which contra- 
distinguishes man from animals without reason; and experienceshows 
in every department of life, that the more knowledge men have, the 
more reasonable they become. I donotsay that every man pos- 
sessed of much knowledgeacts reasonably—exceptions must always 
occur, regulate matters as we please; but I speak now of the mass of 
; mankind when I say, the more knowledge any set of men have, the 
more reasonably they act; that is to say, in a manner suitable to 
their duty in the station in which they are placed. Knowledge, in 
short, by teaching men the extent of their own powers, and, at the 
saiae time. making them acquainted with the obstacles which must 
| be overcome, shows them practically, and not merely in a specula- 
tive way, thatin order to succeed in the pursuit of any object worth 
attaining. they must labour at it hard and steadily. Thus the first 
step in the progress of knowledge is to make us aware of our own 
ignorance ; and then, having taught us modesty, to make us set se- 
riously about exerting ourselves, in the manner most likely to be 
productive of the objects we wish to get hold of. 

[ere and there, in every class, individuals of surpassing powers 
will start up, and by the sheer force of great talents leave their own 
sphere, and ascend to the higher stations of fame and emolument. 
But weall know how very rarely Watts and Rennies are produced ; 
and experience will always bring us back to confess, that we must 
reason in these matters upon the average run of talents and industry, 
and that if we make our calculations upon any other ground, we 
shall inevitably be deceived. 

The great body of the labouring population are tied to society by 
obligations which they cannot escape from, even if they wished to 
do so; and this must always be the case, however much knowledge 
they may possess. As they have families to maintain, they cannot 
afford to risk the starvation of their children and thomselves, by 
intermitting those labours by whieh they have heretofore gained 
'their bread. Yet unless they do cease to labour, or, at all events, 
introduce long and serious interruptions to the ordinary course of 
their industry, it is quite impossible they can acquire an extent of 
‘knowledge unsuited to their station. Nevertheless, although this 





be no doubt that it will prove an animated one. The Annuals are be true, still, as every man must be allowed some relaxation from 


toil, and consequently have a certain amount of leisure on his hands 
every day, itis of great consequence to him, and to the communi- 
ty, that the spare interval should be filled up by occupations calen- 
lated to make him more contented with his lot. This will certainly 
be best effected by the acquisition of that kind of knowledge which, 
while it adds more or less to his own powers, teaches him to know 
andto feel, that unless he possess very rare endowments, it is 





0 { rps oF . nw . ’ ° 4 ° . . ; - 
“seme ye s, eight men employed at a wineh can in one day raise | are got up is enormous. Onthe Keepsake and Anniversary alone, | worse than useless for him to hope for any higher rewards than 
usand killograms to the height of a thousand metres, or in oth-} £20,000 have been spent, and chiefly, no doubt, on the engravings, | those which belong to steady perseverance in his own proper walk 


"ft words, can produce adyname of labour. 


and on the painters, who charge highly {or permission to copy their 


of life. 
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‘he rational members of any such class, who will always form an 
immense majority, will thus be made sensible that before they can 
have the least chance of stepping out of their own linejor have any 
just claim to enter that above thei, they must first and foremost 
(earn to surpass all their fellows in the a. branch of industry 

e 


turned from active operations in the Brazilian territory. The par- 
ticulars have been so fully detailed iu a periodical of the city, E. 
Tiempe, that we could not, perhaps, better satisfy the curiosity of a 
great portion of our readers than by giving a translated copy from 
that journal ; it is as follows:— 





February 14, 








—=— 


Manuel Correa, Pedro J. Diaz, Jose Olavaria, Sixto Quesada. A, 
cleto Vega, Juan Apostol Martinez. © Quesada, An. 


A decree of General Lavalle, provisional Governor of th 
vince, dated 6th December, appointed Admiral Bruwn to rm a 















volts, and | 
the Turkis! 


: we . i mand of the civil and military Gov > rovi Ld 

to which they have been bred. Such feelings it set in action in the| ‘The government learned on the night of the 30th, that early on| his (Lavalle’s) aliehas te the Pc en ~ nee dating ait 
breast of a man of uncommon talents, wili probavly lead to the dis- | the morning of the Ist, a movement would be made by the first di-; The following address was consequently issued by Admi Massacr 
tinction sought for; and ail who reaily ought to rise in the world, | vision of the army, and in consequence, about three o’clock in the | Brown :—= [ eee Turks hav 
will in (his way be picked out, as is were; while the very same teel- | morning of the 1st, an aide-de-camp was despatched from the Go-| “ Argentines—In taking upon myself the command of this hero; tians. ‘T 
ings, acting upon the mass, who possess only the average amount of; vernment to General Don Juan Lavalle, who was at the head of the ee 


talents, will have no other effect than to stimulate their industry, aud 
to make them more and more sensible, at the close of every succes- 
sive days labour, that they are exactly in their proper station—in that 
station most suited to their own happiness, and to the weil-being of 


troops in the Recoleta barracks, desiring his attendance. ‘The ofli- 
cer answered t at he would go directly, but that it would be for the 
purpose of displacing a government trom a post it was unworthy of 





people, it has been with the conviction that your efforts and Civic 
virtues will be sufticient to save the country, and secure its glory 
and dignity. ’ 


“The brave army have marched to finish the work which 


Greeks in’ 
the Ottom 
ibis race O 
people int 


: occupying; in fact he marched at dawn of day to the Plaza de la | have so gloriously begun, and to insure the repose of the worth christians 

the community,—and trom which station they can uo more emerge | Victoria, with the 5th regiment of infantry, under the command of | habitants of the country. ,™ cea. Tha 

than they can fly ; and they ought, therefore, no more to lament that} Colonel Olazabaz, whilst a party of the lancers, commanded by| “lellow Citizens,—The public order will be confided to yoy, were ass2: 

such is their fate, than that nature has denied them wings. — Colonel Olavaria, and tne regiment of Cazadores of Colonel Cor- | zeal, and be assured that on every occasion the General who p ~ were not 
{ beg it may be recollected, that this reasoning applied just now |rea’s took possession of the Park of artillery and other important | = 


more particularly to the labouring classes of the community, applies 
with equal force to every other in the country, without exception.— 





posts. | 
At half past 4 in the morning, a part of the lancers entered the 




















bas the honour of presiding will know how to make your rights res. 


pected, and to preserve the glory and the renown of the grand Ay 
gentine people. 
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bs evs ** Wittiam Beown Christian! 
Phere is no excellence, and no respectability, without labour of some | Piaza with General Lavalle and Colonel Oiavaria, and several other |‘ Buenos Ayres, Dec. 7, 1828.” ; Despat 
iind,—and certainly none without knowledge. } The most inpor- | officers at their head; a few minutes afterwards, Colonel Correa,| In the afternoon of 10th December, a bulletin was published, eon. the 6th, 8 
tant know ledge to every man, after that of his religious duties, is | with his regiment, came to the Plaza. The 4th regiment of Caza- | taining a hasty despatch from General Lavalle to the Delegate Go- improvin, 
always that which relates to his own business; and however success-| dores and the Light Artillery, with Colonels Rolon and Iriarte, had | vernor, (Admiral Brown,) announcing the defeat of Col. Dorrego’: men, incl 
fully a few individuals may contrive, now and then, by dint of su-|in the meantime got into the fort, in which were the Ministers, |force on the 9th inst.; and some further observations from an ai The sa 
jerior talents, to rise in the seale of society above the class in which | Guido and Baleuaree, (the Governor Dorrego having fled at 4 o’clock | vidual who was in the battle, that Dorrego and Rosas fled upon the sustained 
‘hey are bred aud bora, the great mass in the upper, as well as in the | in the morning;) they placed two cannons on the bastion, and two | same horses which they had rode in the action, were ¢losely pur. Prince Yj 
‘ower walks of life, being possessed merely of average abilities, must, | or three small pieces of cannon at the gateway, at the same time | sued, &c. Redschid 
in the course of time, discover, that all the knowledge they can ac-| closing the entrance to the fort. On the 11th, was published the official detail of the above action a courier 
quire by any amount ot exerting, during the limited period of spare Public tran uility had not been in the least disturbed ; the citizens | in a communication from General Lavalle tothe Minister J. M. Dia: er he fort 
time atotted to them, only enables them to continue inthatline: and| came to the Plaza, and very soon there was a considerable assem- | Velez, dated Nayarro, Dec. 10, 1828, of which the following are the io re-unit 
dues not contribute In the least degree to raise them, relatively, any | blage of the most distinguished people of Buenos Ayres, who offer- | particulars :— yr Extrac 
higher in the scale. Consequently, in the higher classes, just as much | ed, if necessary, to take up arms. ‘On the 8th the cavalry arrived in the neighbourhood of Canu. having b 
as in the lower. the result of all the knowledge any one hastimeto| This state ot things remained until 7 o’clock in the morning, when | elas. ‘The force of Col. Dorrego cousisting of more than 1500 men defendin 
‘equire, consistently with the attention which he must pay to those} Gen. Don Henrique Martinez came out of the fort, upon a commis-| halted near the lake of Lebos; wishing to settle the question without vince. | 
ubiigations upon which his existence depends, is to teach him mod-| sion to Gen. Lavalle; from him it was learned that Dorrego had | the effusion of blood, Col. Madrid was despatched with a letter fron, as far as | 
esty and conteniment with his jot. gone off at the hour aforesaid, without having delegated any one to} Gen. Lavalle to Col. Dorrego, and the cavalry of the former marcli- not been 
; [tis very true, that in tnis country, every man is eligibieto every | command; consequently, from 4 in the morning, there was no Go- | ed to Capilla Neuva, but at eight at night advanced towards Na. tions ma 
tivation, however high, Buthis right to occupy a higher rank in/vernment in Buenos Ayres, as the Ministers had no authority | varro. Col. Dorrego wished to avoid combat, and to keep open present, | 
society than that in waich he was borne can be made manitesi only | whatever. his communication with the forces in the north, his aim being to re- as to tho 
by one process. Before he has any title to aspire to such a stauon,| In consequence of this answer, the following proclamation to the | treat; but the movement made by Gen. Lavalle, and Col. Rauch Jong, wii 
ne must prove himselt decidedly superior to all members of his owa | people was issued by Gen. Lavalle. presenting himself at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 9th, with a of the o: 
class—after which he may hope to be admitted to the next in rank.— Buenos Ayres, 1st Dec.. 1828. reconnoitering party upon the left flank of Col. Dorrego’s forces, ces will 
if, when he gets there, ie can manage, by bis talents and industry,| “Fellow Citizens—The Government which existed has in fact | obliged him to fight; about the same time Col. Madrid returned to revolt 01 
properly employed at those leisure moments which hisnew obliga-| fallen: you know that’all legal measures have been tried to correct | Gen. Lavalle, having ladan interview with Senor Rosas, and recei 
tions leave Lim to acquire fresh stores of knowledge, above what) its errors; you are aware likewise, that all means of redress were | ved trom him averha! and evasive answer. Gen. Lavalle’s cavalry 
fire possessed by the average of the class he is now elevated to, he} obstructed; the history of the government, which now no longer | advanced to the attack in five columns; Col. Medina who com 
may in time prove his superiority to these competitors likewise; and | exists, is a clear proof of this melancholy truth. manded the first, was wounded by the fire of the Guerillas: Col The fi 
‘hus go on, laboriously mounting up, step by ystep, to the highest si-} + Fellow Citizens—That which we now behold is not a revolu-| Rauch who succeeded bim, charged the extreme left ot Col. Dorre- of conve 
‘uations in the country. But, asf said before, this course can be| tion; the public has recovered its rights with the aid of a force| go, routing all that opposed him; Col. Madrid at the head of thr ered in! 
pursued successfully only by a very, very few; while the effect of | which will know how to defend them: the means have been violent | second column, and Col. Juan Apostol Martinez of the third, char- bill syst 
cnowledge upon the great mass of each class, as long as our nature | but indispensable. | ged in line, receiving the fire of four pieces of artillery, served by have ret 
remains the sane, must ve merely to show themthe impossibility of | Fellow Countrymen—He who now addresses you does not wish | veteran artillerymen, which they took, cutting to pieces the squad. by meat 
‘heir rising in the scale. There ts, in fact, no room in the classes | to command—he wishes to see his country free ; the authorities have rons near them; Col. Vega who commanded the fourth column, No in 
above them for more than a few gifted individuals, whose exangple | fallen: it is requisite to create others, and that will be your work; | made a charge with equal success.—200 Indians who endeavoured has yet | 
erves very well for the parpose of exciting emulation, but which it | assemble then to deliberate on your destinies,—it is indispensable to | to outflank the left of Gen. Lavalle’s troops were repulsed with grea! to Liver 
isimpossible that many can hope to imitate do it—the welfare of the country imperiously demands it. loss by Col. Olvarria at the head of 100 of the 16th lancers. This In addit 
_ The acquisition of knowledge in any class, generally has the use-| ‘* The undersigned General expects, swearing to you that the wel-| completed the route of Col. Dorrego’s force: they fled and dis- son’s ch 
ful effect of preventing a great waste of time. For as long as it is| fare of the province requires it, that, assembling to-day, at 1 o’clock | persed in all directions, without more than fifty men keeping toge last, fro 
composed of men but half informed, there will always be some per- | in the afternoon, in the church of San Roque, you will deliberate | ther, having lost 100 men; 200 militiamen were taken, and after be without 
sons of their number who will mistake ingenuity tor wisdom, and | according to circumstances, and to the welfare of Buenos Ayres. | ing disarmed, were set at liberty. ‘The loss in Gen. Lavalle’s army Pxcheq 
who, because they happen to strike out something new to them-| Portenos! as we all are, let us make our beloved country happy—j| consisted of Capt. Cozio of the 3d, and 3 soldiers killed and 22 stated a 
<elves, fancy it must be new to all the world; and being ignorant of | these are the wishes of Juan Lavatte.” | wounded: Lieut. Col. Olmos was wounded, and Col. Rauch recei- ] 
the principles of what they are concerned with, go running blindly| Afterthis Gen. Guido had two conferences with Gen. Lavalle, | ved a slight contusion.” ! 
n, with about as much sense as Don Quixote when he attacked the | and, as we have been informed, the former promised to place the} The despatch concludes by stating that as not more than 30 of the ‘ 
windmills, merely because they looked like giants. All their talents | fort and troops at the disposal of the authorities whom the people | fugitives are united in any part, it is not the intention to move the / 
and their industry are misapplied, and their time is wasted imthe | should elect to the provisional command, as soon as that event) cavalry from Navarro but that if any of the disciples of Artigas d 
pursuit of objects which the knowledge they might nave acquired | should be communicated. { shoutd make their eppearance, they will be quickly punished, as thc It is no’ 
at their leisure hours in such an Institution as this, would have shown | At one o'clock in the afternoon an immense concourse of people | cavairy will not forthe future encounter the obstacle for the want ol are at p 
éhem to be unattainable. Nota day, perhaps not an hour, passes in | occupied the church of St. Francisco, conducting themselves in the | horses, which have retarded the operations jnst concluded. have be 
f.ondon, in which ignorant persons do not bring forward some pro-| best order and circumspection, proper, when about to exercise an| ‘The delegate Governor has received an official despateh that Co! at differ 
ject toimprove upon the steam engine, by means of contrivances | act of sovereignty. | Don Manuel Dorrego has fallen into the power of one of the pursu- deposit 
which have been demonstrated over and over again to be useless in Under auspices so favourable, the popular assembly was opened, | ing parties of Senor General Lavalle.—Gaceta Mercuntile, Dec. 13. Excheq 
practice. [have often had the unpleasant task of trying to con-| and as soon as they had elected a President in the person of 8S. Dr.| General Rondeau is elected Governor of the Banda Oriental. mere a 
vince _ persons that they would consult their own interest far! D. Julien eee Auguero, the communication was read which Gen. angie — 
better by putting their models in the fire, and studying the elementa-| Lavalle had addressed to the people, in it a succint account was L . ainary 
ry rlneoles of the scienee they were grappling with But I have | given of the movement effected. and that public opinion had impe- RUSSIA AND TURKEY.—REPORT OF BATTLE all dou 
venerally bad the mortification to ubserve, that they despised prin-| riously called upon the first division of the army, in order that a} Paris, Jan. 3.—Extract of a letter from the frontiers of Walla- ginning 
ciples, and rather held those cheap who consented to be so bonnd | change shouldtake place inthe administration; that it had been} chia, Dec. 17.—“ Commercial leliers state that the ‘Turks under this hot 
down by the laws of matter. I could name one experimenter, who | realized without tears or bloodshed, and that in the name of the} Omer Vrione, had attacked the Russian intrenchments at Bazard- each a 
Loasted to me that he had succeeded in consequence of his igno-| officers and troops he offered to respect inviolably the deliberations | jick, in order to support the Grand Vizier’s movement against Para: found i 
rance of principles— of those principles,” said he. ** by whieh Watt | of the people, be it what it might. vadi, in the hope of thus surrounding Varna. But the Russians be. convict 
was prevented trom reaching the point [have now attained.” But| After the reading of this note succeeded all which is detailed in | ing informed of his intentions kept upon their guard, and the attack urge in 
what was the issue? ‘he fame ot our countryman, as a patient in-| the Popular Act, inserted in the Bando. led to nothing; the latter maintain their fortress, and the forme Their 
vestigator of nature by slow and sure steps, remains where it was,! Then fullowsa note from Julian Segundo de Aguero, president of | have returned to theirs at Choumla; being sapported by that fort, 1! nour @ 
while that of the innovator has sunk even below the station it is| the Assembly, to Gen. D. Juan Lavalle, Provisional Governor and | js probable they will renew their attempts the first opportuni!) have ¢ 
perhaps entitled to occupy. Captain General of the province, asnamed by the people in assem- | Nothing is said of the movement of the ‘Purkish corps which marc!) could | 
Such misapplication of talents, and loss of time, or some part of} bly this day, giving an account of the proceedings thereon ; and that! ed on Paravaci, but the same letters mention that Russian troop them 
them at least, would of course be saved, if the classes in which they | in consequence of a movement of the worthy first division of the | have arrived to re-infurce their countrymen in Wallachia, and that been 
occur were generally well informed as to what had been done be-! army to sustain the rights of the people, violated the administration | fresh detachments have been thrown into the Turkish garrison: Messrs 
(ore, and also had a sufficient dose of solid elementary knowledge | which had that day finished ; and that in proceeding to the election | which are supplied with provisions for as long a time as circumsta® of mo} 
to enable them to understand what they take in hand. | of a Governor interino a part of the people wished that each citizen | ces will permit. ers. | 

This, L conceive, is the utmost that can be accomplished by a Me-' should sign his name, and persors were appointed to take the names | —« 4 rumour prevailed on the frontiers of Moldavia that the Pacha: in whi 
chanic’s Institation; for would-be ingenious men, who dis:ike work,’ that this had continued until 81 persons had signed, viz : 79 for Gen. | of Ossova, Widdin, and Silistria have anited their forces in order \ Satur 
will always be found to mis-spend their time, and ruin themselves,| Lavalle, 1 for Gen. Alvear, and] for Senor Lopez. It was howev-| act together against the tine of commanication from Varna.” of the 
vy such fanciful speeulations as I have alluded to. But the evil will| er found impossible from the immense concourse of people to con-} A letter dated Jassy, Dee. 20, says-— Por the last two days n0- low, t 
be diminished if the mass of persons with whom such men associate | clude this operation within the twenty-four bours ; it was then urged | thing is talked of but new military operations at Varna. ‘The Rus van , 
are moderately acquainted with the principles of science; or even, } that time was precious, and that the citizens ought to occupy them- | sians are said to have been vigourously attacked in their position altoge 
without that amount of knowledge, if they shall be acquainted, by! selves in maintaining the public order. A proposition was then| but it is ramoured that the new Grand Vizier has perished in the the ca 
means of Looks, with what has been previously done on the sul-| made that those who wished that Gen. Lavalle should be Governor | attack.” —_ 
fect. Dwould, therefore, take the liberty of recommending you to interino should hold up their hats in the right hand, andimmediately | Odessa, Dec. 11.—The news from Varna of the 2¢ is unimportan' Was F 
draw to your library as many of those works as possible which give | the whole of the people did so with lond acclamations: none were! The place is abundantly supplied with ammunition and means 0! there 
the result of experiments and the observations of thorough-bred | held up either for Gen. Alvear or Senor Lopez. Gen. Lavalle was | subsistence. ‘Che Grand Vizier remains quiet in his eamp ot Aidos, hundi 
scientific men upon them. ‘These. together with an elementary | then declared duly elected as Provisional Giovernor of -the Province | and it is reported that his troops refuse to perferm.a winter cal acted 
course of knowledge, such as Euclid, for example, which almost of Buenos Ayres. }paign. Omar Pacha is at Paravadi. Supposing the report unfoun mela 
‘very man who Wishes to improve may find time for, cannot failto! A note follows from thelate Ministers Guido and Balcarce,to Gen. | ded respecting the unwillingness of the Turkish troops to fight, thi — 
idd to the mental stock of your class, and to enable you to gain much | Lavalle, stating that although the authority conferred eapon him did | severity of the season sufficiently accounts for their present inac eliv 
ime, heretofore lost both to yourselves and to the country. not emanate from the representatives recognised as legal by the | tivity.” Since the 3d of November the Balkan and its valleys have aan 

* « » * . - the institutions of the Province, yet in accordance with the opinion | been covered with snow; military operations are therefore believes hd i? 

I felt unwilling to give the Institution nothing but fair words on | of the officers of the garrison, and to remove all motive of uneasi- | {o be impracticable in a country which has been made a desert by we hs 
tyis oceasion; and after taking some time tu consider in what man-| Hess to this worthy people, and likewise to satisfy public anxiety, | the last campaign. Supplies are constantly sent from here to Varna. a een 
ver I could best advance these objects, have decided upou request- they had come to the resolution of acknowledging Gen. Lavalle as | : . pa yen 
ing you to accept a set of works, which are well calcalated, as [| Provisional Governor of the Province, &c. : BLOCKADE OF THE DARDANELLES. sellin event 
‘hink, to advance this cause. since, while these volumes breathe no- Colonels Rolon and Iriarte came out of the fort, and their troops} Extract of aletterfrom Smyrna, November 18:—‘ ‘I he bloekac oa 
Jhing but what is good and great, they captivate the fancy, engage | marched to the barracks, whilst those of Gen. Lavalle entered the} of the Dardanelles has not produced any sensation here, ne ti ret 
the attention to lasting good purpose, and cannot fail, by elevating } fort. : Holt |at Constantinople. Whilst Smyrna continues open, the ry aie oo valv: 
ihe taste, to improve oe, Tees. apd thus, by a necessary consequence, BUENOS AYRES Dec. 13, 1828. | be supptied hence with the additional expense merely of lane | on heel 
(o raise the standard of manners as Well as morals amongst all who! . The general officers concerned in the military movement which | riage of about 150 miles, which is net important. The pepe Neb: . 
read them. I need scarcely add, that [allude to the Waverly Novels. displaced the Government of Senor Dorrego, bave published an | discover that, tu distress this country, a stockade should be oe “a - 

~ ny address to their feltow citizens, the parport of which is| ed to prevent - export _ aoa. We —_ ae ) th — Toil 

* as follows: } Russians are making considerable progress on the ¢ siatie side. ‘ u 

REVOLUTION IN BUENOS AYRES. {The address contains a long list of grievances against the late | Another letter fram Smyrna, wader ante of 2d Dee. says—" i a 
oan a at Baltimore intelligeace - the above event has been Government, and Dorrego in particular. Soldiers, however, when | Muscovites have now found the vulnerable point of Turkey — T 
‘ceived. ‘The following are the particulars of the transaction : not duly paid, are seldom backward in uttering their complaints.] {| blockade of Conytentinople. Hitherto health and abundance hav de | 
BUENOS AYRES, Dec. 6, 1828. The document concludes in expressing the officers’ deterence to| reigned in the Ottoman army, while the Russian forces have a " feet 

A change has taken place in the [ew wap of this province, | the constituted authorities, and is dated Buenos Ayres, Dec. 6, 1528, | overtaken with famine and disease ; but with the distresses - i. It 
through the ostensible agency of 2 division of the army lately re-' and signed by Felix Olazabal, Isaac Thompson, Juan Pedernera, want of provisions, produced by the blockade; eonflagrational Sul 
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1829. 


“4 ; d in the capital of 
volts, and anarchy may be expected to take place in the cap n 
a ‘Turkish empire, as the three first months of the year 1829 will 


ities GREECE. 

Massacre at Crete.—A Smyrna article of Dec. 2d states, that the 
Turks have deluged the island of Crete with the blood of the Chris- 
tians. ‘Che; Mahometans, persuaded that when there shall be no 
Greeks in the country, there will be no reason for separating it from 
the Ottoman dominion, have conceived the project of axtenaineting 
ibis race of people, and in two days massecred trom 1000 to gh 
people in the city of Candia alone. Scarce a sufiicient namber = 
christians were leit to drag the carcasses of (aeir Countryman tot ! 
cea. That being done, the unhappy wretches who had béen spare 
were assassinated. At ude, at Spina Longa, at Ketimo, all w ho 
were not Mahometans, were put to the sword. Itis said that this, 
horrible massacre Was perpetrated, in consequence of a secret order | 
of the Grand Seignor, who has formed the project of extirpating 

Yhristianity throughout his empire. i 

Sessa had been asatead in Paris from Gen. Maison, dated 
the 6th. 8th and 10th of December.—The beelth of his troops was 
improving. The loss up to the first ot December, amounted to 581 
men, including 22 officers. 
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Lim 25,000 men (regular troops,) 12 millions of piastres, and a suffi- mountanous an 
Cient supply of provisions to carry on the war in Europe with more 
vigour. , 

Subscriptions are making in England for the widow and ten chil- 
dren of Hunton, who wasexecuted for forgery, the sum subscribed 
exceeds two thousand pounds. 

M. Piekarden member of the Academie Francais and author of 
several dramatic pieces, died in Paris on the 3lst Dec. 

All the Polish officers residing in Paris have received orders to join 
their respective corps by the Ist March. Viewing the 
been -andiyigtn eee oe eae ap gaa a Bacay ag in the abstract, hawerse, We should be inclined to favour, 
it is said. derives 10 pecuniary advantage by his decease, heyond the |'" ose countries, any kind of government that has more powe: 
original settlement made at the time of the marriage. The present |and energy thangthat conferred. by universal suffrage; for the exer- 
Earl, half brother of the late premier, is (with a few trifling excep- | cise of universal suffrage demands a purity of public principle whiel) 


tior , i » : : SR 7 ty r 
is) stated to be the universal legatee we fear does not exist in the vast territories alluded to. Consistent 





d sequestered territory. » These, as we said before 
‘are rather sorry examples in the art of self-government in the Sou. 
‘thern Republics. ( 

But we are told that these changes were necessary, and that the 
new order of things will eminently contribute to the advantage of 
the people. We never knew a revolution yet in which its projec- 
tors did not make the same assurances; we must, therefore, be pat- 
doned for withholding our sanction to their measures until their 
actions have proved the purity of their motives. 





It is nece «sary to contradict the statement that the Portuguese Ref- 


ugecs are to be sent to Terceira and not to the Brazils, because the 
Island of Terceira was eld in the name of the queen of Portugal.— 
Terceira is apart of the Portuguese territories, and our Government 


A ee te usies tes several Chiefs of Western Greece, | will not mix itself up with hostile operations, carrying on between 


despotism is better than inconsistent anarchy, and almost any kinu 
of permanency is preferable to constant change and vacillation. 
A stable government is therefore a desideratum with them, and i* 


, obtained even at the expense of some small portion of publie liberty 


sustained by the troops of Gen. Church, and a part of those of 
Prince Ypsilanti, had taken up arms and attacked the Ottoman troops. 
Redschid Pacha had advanced upon Arta with about 4000 nen; but 
a courier had brought him orders to retarn to Constantinople, whith- 
er he forthwith repaired, recommending the Purks of the Provinces 
19 re-unite their efforts to repulse the attacks directed against them. 


different parts of the Portuguese dominions : it will neither assist | the change must be for the better, and would be productive of more 
Dou Miguel against those who have taken up arms against him.— 


icaker ultimate happiness to the people. The spread of knowledge and 
Ceca the diffusion of educati i ; > 
London, Dec. 31.—Consols opened at 87 1-2 and went to 5-Sths.— | + ay ath peer will have a.constant cheek ,upen the 
The disappearance of the banker Stephenson occupies all minds. | abuse o a of ually enable the people to recover those 
He is supposed to have gone to the U. 8. in the ship Cambria.— | 'mmunitics which their present defective state has caused them to 





Extract of a letter of Dec. 12, from Corfn.—* Redschid Pacha, |A reward of £1000 sterling is offered for his arrest and that of bis lose, and would seem at present to forbid them the use of. 


having been called to Constantinople, to consult upon the means of 
defending Greece, an extensive insurrection broke out in that pro- 
vince. Elolia, Acarnia, the mountains of ‘i‘hessaly and the Pindus 
as far as Ochrida are in arms. The Albanian Mahometans who have 
not been paid have now joined the malcoutents. These commo- 
tions may lead to important consequences. The result, up to the 
present, places the Christians of Prevesa under the axe of the Turks; 
as to those of Janida, most of them have fled to the mountains. Ere 
Jong, without doubt, we shal! have more full details upon the affairs 
of the continent, whence it is probable that very serious occurren- 
ces will take place in the spring, which wil! be the signal for a sacred 
revolt on the part of all the tribes of the orthodox ritual. 
—» - ’ 
GREAT FAILURE IN LONDON. 
London, Dec. 30. 

The failure of Remington, and Co. still continues the only topic 
of conversation, and we are told that great errors have been discov- 
ered in Mr. Stephenson’s accounts—that he bas been carrying, on a 
bill system—that he has occasioned sales of stock which ought to 
have remained untouched—and that he has covered his transactions 
by means of false entries in the books. 

No information respecting the place of Mr. R. Stevenson's retreat 
has yet been obtained, but the general conjecture is that he has gone 
to Liverpool, and taken his passage from thence tu the United States. 
In addition tothe sum of 58thousand pounds for which Mr. Stephen- 
son’s check was left, about 30 thousand was dsawn out on tes | 
last, from the account kept by the house with the Bank of England, 
without the knowledge of the other partners. The total amount of 
Exchequer Bills missing is £79,000 the property in which may be 
stated as follows :— 

London Life Association - - - + - - - £39,000 





clerk, James Harmer Lloyd, who was concerned with him. 

London Corn Exchange, Dec. 29.—We had a very large supply of | The disgraceful scene which has recently taken place in Upper 
all descriptions of grain flour for this morning market, but the few | Canada, as detailed in the last number of the Gore Gazette, is one 
sales effected were at 2s. per quarter under the prices of this day ! fraught with interest of the deepest import, and calls loudiy on 


week. Still fine fresh corn sold at the currency of last Monday.— | ,,, : 4 . eR 
Wheat, 70s. to86s. Flour, 70s. to 73s. | every loyal person in the Province to look around him and anxious 


Importalions last week.—Wheat, (foreign,) 43,897 qrs. 





Died, in New York, on Monday 6th inst., of a tin 
Miss Ann G danghter of Wm. Whieldon. formerly of Bath, Eng. 
iL? Exchange at New York on London 8 1-2 per cent 


Wet Ab BLOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1829. __ 

















By the Don Quizolte, from Havre, we have London dates te 
31st of Dec. 

By the extracts we have made it will be seen, that but very little 
political news had transpired since our previous advices, and even 
that little is of a contradictory character. It would almost appear 
that some attempt has been made by the Turks to force the Russian 
position before Varna, but without success; yet the letter from 
Odessa seems to offer such discouraging prospects to any hostile 
attack, and the soundest military opinions being adverse to the 
probabilities of a winter campaign, we are disposed to consider 
the reported attack as a matter of very little moment—probably 
nothing more than some predatory exploit or affair of outposts. 
The Lest accounts agree in stating that the new Grand Vizier with 








Mr. ex-Sheriff Parkins - - - - - - - - 16,000 
The Assignees of a bankruptestate - - - - 14,000 
A widow Lady - - - - + + + + = = + 5,000 
A Foreign Gentleman, name unknown - - - 5,000 


It is not supposed the above or any very waierial portion of them, 
are at present in the possession of Mr. Stephenson, but that they 
have been deposited in various places as security for money raised 
at different times to sustain the sinking credit of the house. ‘The 
deposit of the London Life Association was in the whole 51,0001. 
Exchequer Bills, of which sum twelve thousand pounds was by a 
mere accident saved. The state of confusion and distress of mind 
umong the remaining partners is indescribable. ‘The most extraor-| 
dinary feature of this case is the fact, which is now placed beyond 
all doubt, that five of the principal bankers in London did, in the be- 
ginning of last week, set on foot an investigation of the affairs of 


his army is at Aidos, twenty or thirty leagues from Varna. We 
, have put the conflicting accounts in juxtaposition, for the benefit of 
jthose who feel disposed to attempt the task of reconciling their 
}incongruities. We have done precisely the same thing, and for 
the same purpose, with regard to the contradictory statements of 
the effects of the blockade of the Dardanelles on Constantinople. 
Our own opinion is, that the blockade will be ineffectual, for we 


j have the authority of Lord Collingwood that a blockade of the 


Dardanelles in the winter season is impracticable. 
It is stated in some of the London papers, that the Duke of Wel. 
lington has advsed te the abolition of the Viceroyalty of Ireland, 





this house, with the result of which they were so well satisfied, that 
each advanced twenty thousand pounds on such securities as they | 
found it to possess; they declared turther to their friends, their eutire 
conviction that the house was solvent, and even went-so far as to | 
urge individuals who bad withdrawn their accounts to replace them. 





with a view to retrenchment and economy. We have seen nothing 
beyond the assertion itself, to countenance any beliefin this new 
piece of innovation and reform. 

London was excessively agitated in the latter part of December, 


Their research was defective in the exact point which men of bo-| in consequence of the stoppage of the banking house of Stephen. 


nour and character might be expected to fail in; for it never could | 
have entered into their minds that any of the persons concerned | 
could have removed or disposed of those securities lodged with 
them merely for safe custody. Of the amount taken away it has 
been ascertained this afternoon, that 20,0001. were lodged with 
Messrs. Williams & Co. of Birchin-lane, as security for an advance 
of money, and some other portions ave in the hands of other bank- 
ers. Mr. Stephenson left the house in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
in which he resided as treasurer of that charity, at four o’clock on 


son, Remington, & Co., and the defalcation and flight of Ste- 
phenson, one of the partners, who was supposed to have absconded 
to America. A report was prevalent here yesterday, that the de- 
faulter had actually arrived and landed at Staten Island—it was 
further affirmed, taat officers had proceeded to the island in search 
of him, but we could not trace these reports to any authentic source. 

The health of Don Miguel is said to be precarious, but as his ac- 





Saturday morning, and has not since been heard ef. The balance , cident was attended with a severe fracture of the leg, there is 


of the house, arising out ot London deposits, have been reduced so 


| nothing remarkable in his long confinement. 


Flour, | 
(American,) 1,694 barreis. 


low, that few failures of banking-houses will have inflicted less pri- | 


vate injury. Most persons have either withdrawn their accounts! — .., Py MAY Re Spied ‘ 
altogether or materially diminished their amount. ‘This has been| _ Phe Revolution in Buenos Ayres, which we have recorded in 


the case also with the country banks whose connexion has been still | this day’s paper, is surely calculated to weaken the confidence of 
retained. ‘The Leominster Bank, for which place Mr. Stephenson | the most sanguine in the experiment of self-governing now making in 


be returned to Parliament at the last election, had a large balance | the Southern Republics. Four out of six of these states—Mexico, 
ere on Friday week, but it has now been reduced below four | 


’ . . . 
hundred pounds. The unfortunate partners of Mr. Stephenson have | Colombia, Buenos Ayres, and Guatimala—have already experienced 





acted in the most honourable manner that was possible under the | the horrors of civil war and domestic bloodshed—their governments 


melancholy cireumstances in which they are placed. All short bills | are overthrown and military power—we will not say despotism, as we 
and other securities not converted into money, have been instantly hope for something better—is erected upon the ruins of constitutional 
delivered up on the application of the right owners, and all inquiries | 


bee _t rights. ier ¢ SCess i 

have been readily and explicitly answered. The bankers who made ; ''S ts. Guerero, a soldier and an unsuccessful candidate for the 
the advances last week after the investigation that took place into: Presidency of Mexico, assembles a band of malcontents, marches 
the affairs of the house, have had the whole returned to them, on! into the capital, destroys the existing government and all the con- 


Pere Yet op placed with them as + pe a n. is said that | stitnted authorities not subservient to his will, and places himself at 
-Cveral musical and theatrical performers with whom Mr. S. was in-!; . , ‘ ¢ 

3 aye “~ . ‘its head yar } rding to v 

‘imate, had balances in his hands. On the whole, however, no: vee rewarding his adherents according t his ov n pleasure, and 
event within our recollection has excited more yainful sensations | changing the entire order of things ina day. Bolivar, the Libera- 


in the city than this; it seems to dissever the ties which hold men | torof Colombia, finding Santandar, the second man in the Repub- 


together in a business where honour has been hitherto held almost i lie, intriguine to become the first, takes measures to ruinhim. San- 


universally as the governing principle, and it will be long before the | . ake : 
ae Thad 5 ee apt | tanda é stroy the li / i 4 
shock is recovered; itis worse than half a dozen failures, ar then lays a plan to destroy the life of his chief, which is de 


\ = « . r ic 

M. de la Ferronayes, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, was at-! ected Gud frustrated, and Santandar — lays at the merey of his 
tacked with apoplexy while sitting in council with the King at the ©O"queror hourly fearing that fate which he had prepared for his 
Cuilleries. He will be compelled by his illness, the papers say, to , rival. In Buenos Ayres, Lavalle, returning with his army from a 


“ae his seat. ' fre | successfal war, marches his troops into the capital, puts the officers 
Phe first experiment for lighting Paris by gas was made in the rue | of government to flight, pursues the chief of that government, Dor- 

de la Paix at midnight on the 30th Dec. in the presence of the Pre- | ; : oie . jot 

fect of Police. | Tego, overtakes and attacks him, makes him prisoner, destroys his 


It is affirmed, says a letter of the 15th Noy. from Smyrna, that the ay and usurps absolute authority in the most summary manner. 
Sultan has disapproved of the Convention concluded by the Vice- Guatimala is a terra incognita in geography, ethics, and politics—all 
roy of Egypt tor the evacuation of the Morea, apd has required from’ we know of it is, that anarchy and chaos reign triumphant in its 


‘ly examine the ground he is standing upon. We have always 
\insisted that Upper Canada, notwithstanding her difficulties with 


gering illness, | the local government, was loyal; but it is now vain any longer 


to deny that a spirit of treason and incipient revolution is actually 
abroad in that country, and it is therefore better to know and to be 
prepared for the important trath at once. We contend that the 
proof of the existence of such a spirit is to be found in the words 
of the label, independently of the infamous insult put upon the 
King’s representative and other concomitant circumstances. Wil! 
any one venture to deny that the hand which penned the labe! 
and the miscreants who pepetrated outrage were not disloyal ’ 
And will any one pretend to say tbat it was the work of some 
two or three individuals only, unsupported by athers alike wicked 
and traitorous in other parts of the Province? We think not. 
This spirit has long been a canker warm secretly preying upon 
the vitals of the country—it has at last fortunately reached the 
surface and exposed itself in all its hideous and glaring deformity . 
We say fortunately, because it is better that the nature and extent 
of the evil be known than it should remain unseen, burrowins 
under and sapping the foundations of every virtuous principle, 
Danger to be successfully resisted must be knowu to its fullest 
extent, 

We depart not, however, from our previously expressed opinions: 
that the bulk of the people of Upper Canada are sound and loya!, 
and affeetionaliy attached te the-perent state; indeed, we know thu 
the most refined loyalty does exist there at the present moment—- 
the purest gotd is generally found in strata of the meanest value, © 
few grains of which will redeem an ocean of worthless matter: 
but we say it behooves all those who are loyal, and who do set 
value on the blessings and privileges which they morally and po- 
litically enjoy, to stand forth in defence of the great principle: 
which have led the country to its present eminence. We know 
that none will be more forward to do this than many of those who 
have heretofore been opposed to the local administration, for their 
opposition has in many cases been, as they supposed, constitu. 
tional, and a person who is constitutional in one case must be so 
in another—and we argue therefore, that this fout and disgraceful 
transaction will have the effect of developing the true feelings 0° 
the people, and of showing the traitors that their schemes are 4: 
futile as they are wicked and detestable. 

It is most gratifying to observe the spirit with which this affai; 
has been already met. The plan of offering a reward, by subscrip 
tion, for the discovery of the offenders is an excellent one. The 
individual subscriptions, however, should be small, and the names 
published, so as to allow every one an opportunity of makios 
known his detestation of the transaction by the public contribution 
of his mite. 

Our private letters from Scotland announce, that Capt. Basi! 
Hall’s work on the United States will be put to press during th: 
present month—it may be expected here in May. 

We cannot omit to call the attention of our readers to.a very 
valuable document on the fourth page-ile Comparative Statistic: 
of France and England. Although we caanot fail to feel a pride 
that England maintains her decided pre-eminence, yet we feel « 
sincere pleasure at the rapid strides France is making in wealth, 
industry, and prosperity. 









































ALUABLE WHITE-LEAD WORKS #0R SALE.—The New York La- 
boratory Association, by consent of the Stockholders, will putup and dis- 

pose of at public saie, at 12 o’clock on Thursday the 19th instant, on the premises 
the whole of their valuable property, Lots, Buildings and Machinery, situate ing 
Water-strect, Brooklyn. The real estate consists of 5 lots of 25 feet 4 inches 
front on Wuter-street, by a depth of 88 feet 10 inches oa one side, and of 8u feet 
on the other ; one of said lots extending back beyond the other and forming an 
increased depth of 45 feet. Of these tots the main building of the Laboratory 
occupies 100 fcet 6 inches front by 42 feet deep, is of brick, with slate roof, es 
celicutly and substantially built, amd adapted by its dimensions for, and convert 
ble at asmall expense into handsome dwelling houses; having a cellar 7 feet deep 
and the ceiling of the first story eleven feet high. ‘The old drying house, or cast 
building completes the front on Water-street on a lot of 27 by 42 feet, built ale. 
of brick, with a shingle roof. On the rear of the premises are excellent sheds 
erected of wood lined with brick, affording, in store houses and offices, the most 
extensive accomodations ‘Tne machinery of the works is deemed complet: 
comprising therein a firstrate high pressure steam engine (worth, from its supe 
rior apparatus and foundation, $5000, to any manufacturing occupant,) togethe: 
with eleven runs of stone, castiron air pumps, shaft and Wheels, capacions cis- 
terns, corroding apparatus, tubs, and all the varied implements and tools cho 
nected with and required for the process of manufacturing and grinding whit« 
lead, and other paints. 

Six thousand dollars of the purchase money may remain on mortgage. Term: 
for remainder may be ascertained on application to the Company office, 1% 
Front street, where a map and inventory of the property may be seea 

February 7.} 
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PORTH Y: 


THE SORROWS OF ROSALIE. 


The following. pretty verses are extracted from a volume of 
poems, of which the principal is entitled “ the Sorrows of Rosalie; 
a most touching and delightful burst of poetry. It is attributed, and 
we believe truly, to Mrs. Norton, daugliter of ‘Tom Sheridan, a 
lady in whom the inheritance of genius, solong possessed by her 
family, stil exists: 





LINDA ALHAYA, 
Slow rippling in the zephyrs's breath, 
The suming aaneien beneath ; 
Warm glows the sun—sweet breathes the air: 
Why are these scenes, though bright and fair, 
‘To me a dreary wilderness ? 
Linda Alhaya!* canst thou guess. 


Why do I gaze on-flowerets blue 

Which. rival heaven’s own matchless hue, 
And wander by their native stream, 
‘Though it to other eyes may seem 
Unworthy of my constancy ? 

Linda Albaya! tell me why ? 


Why do I gaze on them, and smile, 

‘I'hen sit me down, and weep awhile, 
Sadly, but fond, as they recalled 

Something which held my heart enthralled; 
‘Then slowly wend my weary way? 

Linda Alhaya! cans’t'thou say? 


Linda Alhaya hears:me not— 

J.inda Alhaya has forgot 

‘That e’er her starry path I crossed, 
Where everyend but joy was lost, 
Aad hast thoutost all thought of me, 
Linda Alhaya? can it be? 


Not so havel of tree, sweet maid— 
Deep in.my heart my love is laid ;: 
Scentless and withered each flower to me— 
Leafless and 'scathed each towering tree ; 
Oh, Linda Alhaya, canst thou not guess ’ 
‘THov wert my rose uf the wilderness! 


linda Alhaya! those flowerets blue 
Match not thine eye's softliquid hue, 

But they. the self-same language hold, 
Waving above those waters cold 

And as we parted on this spot, 

‘They said “ Farewell; forget me not!” 
Those flowers may bud, and bloom, and dic, 
Above the brook that wanders by ;: 

Aad while they live, their blossoms seem 
Reflected on its silver stream ; 

But when rude Time the bud shall sever,. 
Their images-are fled for ever- 


Oh! thus shall it‘never be with wz 
While Ihave breath and memory; 
The stream of life may swell its tide— 
Thy image still secure will bide ! 

My faithful heart in death sball tell, 
Linda Alhaya, I loved thee well. 


imitation of the older English Poets—To N ** *’* 
Think’st thou a kiss-like that deserves a song? 
, Lady I call that touching lips—not kissing, 
Your Ldedaeunlaias this matter wrong, 
It is no kiss when soul and sense are missing, 
Why ’twas as light and:careless asa bee 
Pausing a moment on some fldwret's-bell, 
Then passing off again as instant! 
Finding no honey in its painted cell. 


A true kiss to its inmost depths doth stir, 
The heart, awakening new sensations in it 
It is the soul’s must potent conjurer, 
And calls up all its-spirits in a minute. 
I'd have thy lips approach asif a wife 
Unto her far off husband did repair, 
And settle down upon nry lips for life, 
To breed a family.of kisses there. 


The Equation of Time. 
Absent 'from her I fondly love, 
The minutes seem'd like hhours'to move; 
But, as stern Time exacts his due — 
Return‘d, the hours-like minutes flew. 





O'L. 





TEMPUS 


eee 


* Liada Albaya (literally), a pretty jewel. 


~ Varieties. 


A few.daysago the mictress ordered a'sweep to atteid on the fol- 
iowing morning, for the purpose of cleaning # chimney. The maid 
was present when Sooty was engaged, and the thoughts of the neces- 
sary preparations had probably operated. on her mind; for during 
the night she arose, and: proceeding to the foul chimney, actual! 
contrived tointroduce herselfimto: it, and with a hand-brush, which 
she bad seized, succeeded in sweeping the lower part most effectual- 
ly. Satisfied with the results of her operations, she at length return- 
ed to bed, but neglected to perform those ablutions which her dirty 
occupation had rendered peculiary necessary. When the man of 
soot arrived, she awoke, and unconscious of what had taken place, 
let him in. He no sooner perceived ber than he burst into an im- 
moderate fit of daughter, ind said he sitpposed “as how she had 
finished the job herself.” Not understanding his meaning; the girl 
had recourse to 1 ce gag then the mystery was explained. We 
need scarcely. add that the linen of the bed bore ample testimony 
to the truth of the sweep’s supposition. —Hiull Packet. 

A tar, who had been boasting of the numerous foreign places he 
tad seen, wasasked if ever he had seen. Louisiana. * No,” says 
Jack, ‘‘ what country does she live in?" 

Indian Nights Entertainments.—A-curieus seene is exhibited when 
a European is disappointed in obtaining Musquito-curtains: He 
lies down, faint with the heat; anticipating a night of refreshment 
and repose. He begins to get sleepy ; his mouth opens; Iris, eyes 
shut: he sinks, perhaps, into partial unconsciousness.—Hollo+ 
What isthis? He starts up—seizes on: his own nose and ears, ard 
begins to swearandlay.about him like atrooper. The enemy re- 
treats from the nose and ears, with a farious buzz; buzz, buzz! and 
e-detachment commences an attack upon his feet: In go their lan 
ces—out comes the blood—the exasperated stranger aims an ann 
bilating blow at the place—and is instantly taken by: the nose again. 

Dislodged from the front, they fasten upog the flank; and if beaten 
af (he flank, they deploy upon the rear;, fists and Jances fy aboutin! 











all directions ;—-the man cries ‘“‘d——n!" and the musquito cries 
“buzz!” In conclusion, the sufferer has just to choose between 
giving up bis blood to the conquerors, who will never retire till 
they ave sucked to repletion, and siltting up and ting it out 
manfully till morning, in either case, he rises from his gory bed 
with a determination to beg, borrow, or steal musquito-curtains. 


Tit for Tat.—The passengers on boardan Aberdeen smack were 
most grievously annoyed by the nocturnal visitations of myriads of 
hungry bugs. “These little b!ood-suckers were so incessant in their 
attacks, that to close an eye was utterly out of the question; nay, 
so severely did some suffer, that in the morning, when all hands were 
mustered in the cabin; their physiognomies were to be recognized 
with considerable difficulty! One night their agonies became so in- 
tolerable, that they bellowed out to the master of the vessel :—“*O, 
maister! maister ! they’re biting us!”— Wha the deil’s biting ye?” 
cries the master. “O, Sir, tie d—d bogs.” The response of the 


February 14, 


, . ticie mth satin at lane ae 
meagre-looking man, came to London to negociate a " 
Townsend being asked, whether the French goveriencet baa fv 
the preliminaries of a treaty, answered, he did not know hut ther 
ae app on ry of an ambassador.”’ ; *y 

The following anecdotes i! iv iasi 
whee Bow, g tes illustrative of Hypochondriasis are 

“It: does not often occur to the surgeon to see— 

‘“‘ Moping Hypochondria, mother of Spleen :” 

and although I do not mean to connect ‘la maladie sans maladie ' 
with obesity, yet itso happens that the cases I have seen have bbe: 
all corpulent:persons,with the exception of one little gentteman tho 
thought "he was growing too large for his skin. The celebrated Boe 
tor Watts may be mentioned as another, who, though a puny man. 
took @ fancy, in his latter days, that he could not pass through ¢ 


door; an error which was only corrected by bis passing 
portal of Death. y y bis passing through the 














master, if not consolitory, was admirably Inconic : “ Weel, care 
fell ye, canna ye bite them again ?’'—Literary Gazette 


The Two Dromios.—As there are now two Parks on the Bench, {27° patient. A fat gentleman sent for me, havin 
some doubt has arisen how to distinguish them. ‘The wits-at West- |Get, not very serious in its nature, but very painful. 


“ Every practitioner must’have seen or heard of i 
persons fancy 
themselves made of glass; Tonce had occasion to visit an earther 


met with an acci- 


} Lotions, ban- 
dages, and plaisters were applied, secundem artem, and the case ade 


on most prosperously :—but in proportion as he got on surgi 

fell of physically, and instead of Nein thankful, he Weenie Glen 
lous and morose. Remembering Bouvart's Scale for Convalescence 
and, that ‘Good morning, Mr. Bouvert,’ was the announcement of 
a perfect cure, I guessed this was my patient’s case. I did not how. 
ever, perfectly comprehend all its bearings, till bis valet, a very 
shrewd fellow, said. ‘ Bless you, Sir! you must not mind him,—he'- 
only coming to his old ways.’—‘ Old ways:?’—* Yes, Sir, he’s going 
to be a—tea-pot again !’ . s 


minster have, however, hit upon 2 distinction which may serve : 
James being the name of the eider, coupled with the odour of sanc- 
tity which accompanies him, they propose to call him Saint James's 
Park; and the younger, Green Park. 

Derivation of a Steeple Race.—Two country carlins residing in 
the neighbourhood of the Hunters’ ‘Tryst, near which the six feet 
club held their gymnastic competition last week, were much puzzled 
about the meaning of asteeple race. ‘ Strange times, and unco! 
what mean they be a steeple race, Jenny? A steeple race, can it 
hae taen fleg at the feight amang the ministers ahout that jad An 
Glikano, or what ca theyher; some cantrip has come ower't, or 
she’s witched it, and its run eff frae the kirk.” The gudeman. 
however, struck in, and solved the original,-by saying that he had 
seen aset o’ lang chaps running and leaping on the side of the Pent- 
land like five-year aulds ; whilk employment he understood to-be a 
steeple race. 


~ : 
ANECDOTES OF CORPULENCY. 

Comments ou Corpulence, Lineaments of Leanness, Mems. and Max- 
ims on Diet and. Dietetics. By William Wadd, Esq., F. L. 8., 
Surgeon Extraordinary.to the King. €vo. pp. 170. London, 
1828. J. Ebers and Co. ’ 

Mr. Wadd is a surgeon of eminence ; he is not, however, more 
eminent in his profession than distinguished for his bonhomie and love 
of a joke—in good truth, be is ke ¥orick, a fellow of infinite jest, 
as the book before us abundantly proves. — 

But we keep the reader from an excellent dish, Mr. Wadd’s foectie 
Read. these anecdotes illustrative of the inconveniences of corpu 
lence. 

“Mr. B——, of Bath;.a remarkbly large, corpulent, and powerful 
man, wanting to go by the mail, endeavoured to secure a place a short 
time before it started: Being told it was full, he still determined tu 
get admission, and opening the door, which no one near him ven- 
turing to oppose, he got in.. When the other passengers came, the 
ostler reported that there was a gentleman in the coach: he was re- 
quested to come out, but having drawn up the blind, he remained 
quiet. Hearing a consultation on the means of rem | bim alight, 
and a proposal to ‘ pull him out,’ he let down the blind, and, laying 
his enormous hand on the edge of the door, asked who would dare 
to pull him out, drew up the blind again, and, waiting some time, fell 
asleep, About one in the morning he awoke, and calling out to 
know where abouts he was on the journey, he perceived, what was 
the fact, that, to endthe altercation with him, the horses had been put 
to another coach, and that he had spent the night atthe inn door at 
Bath, where he had taken possession ofthe carriage.—A similar oc- 
currence took place lately at Huddersfield. A gentlaman went to 
a proprietor of one of the coaches to take a passage for Manchester ; 
but owing to the enormous size of his person, he was refused, unless 
he would consent to be taken as jumber, at nine-pence per stone, 
hinting at the sametime the advantage of being splitintwo. ‘The 
gentleman was not to be disheartened by this disappointment, but 
adopted the plan of sending the ostler of one of the inns to take a 
a place for him, which he did, and in the morning wisely took the 
precaution of fixing himself in the coach with the assistance of the 
bystanders, from whence he was not to he removed easily, ‘Thus 
* hoary he was taken to his destination. The consequence was, on 
his return he was necessitated to adopt a similar process, to the no 
small disappointment of the proprietors, who were compel!ed to con. 
vey three gentlemen, who had previously taken their places, in a 
chaise, as there was ne room beside this gentleman, who- weighs 
about thirty-six stone |” . 

Good as these are, we have one or two in ourown remembrance 
which, we think, excel them. ‘I’hey relate to a late worthy distri- 
butor of stamps in the cowntry, whose size was rather unusual. It 
was his custom when contemplattng a journey by the stage, to take 
two places to his own use, Being called from home hastily on one 
occasion, he sent a- Mercury.to engage two inside in the —— mail. 
The messenger returned. ‘ Well, John, have you taken my ghd 
places?” “I have- taken two; an’t please your honour; but they 
had not two insides-empty, so I took one inside andone out.” An 
other time, the same gentleman actually succeeded in taking two 
inside places; but'omgoing to the vehicle, he found two fellow-tra- 
vellers, one on each seat of the coach. He remonstrated in vain: 


—p—. 
| POLICE. 

A Grateful Tar.—At Bow Street Police Office, on Monday, a fine 
hardy-luoking young fellow, in a sailor’s dress, walked up to the 
bench, and making a regular ship-shape bow, said, “I ax your par. 
don, Sir Richard, but I am come just to return thanks for your kind 
ness to me three years ago. At that time I was hard up, and think: 
Ito mye Ihave heard people say as how Sir Richard Birnie of 
Bow Street is a good sort of a gentleman; so, sir, I comes here 
and tells you that I wanted to get down to Chatham to get a ship, 
and you gives me half-a-crown, and an o:der for grub at the public. 
house here below. 1 started off for Chatham, as: light a a feather, 
got a good ship, and after being three years boxing-alvout, I have just 
got home with plenty of money, anda good watch in my pocket 
and lots of good rigging. 

Sir R. Birnie—Really I am very glad of it, my good fellow; I re. 
member the half-crown was given out of my poor box, to which 
some benevolent persons oveasioually contribute... 

Sailor—Well, Sir Richaad, it was a little fortune to me, how- 
somever, at the time, and now I have thanked you, I'll ay you if 
you please, sir.—The son of Neptune then handed over half-a-crown 
to Sir Richard, saying, “ There it is, your Honour, and God bless 
you. 

Sir Richard—No, no, that won’t do; the half-crown was a gift, and 
must not be returned; keep it; keep it. 

Sailor—No, Iwill leave it here, and it may do, you know, for 
some one else that wants it. " 

Sir Richard—You are a good-hearted fellow, and I wish you 
success. 

Sailor—Good-bye, Sir Richard; when I come from my next 
trip, I shall call and tell you how the land lies with me. 

Sir KR. Birnie—Avye, do. 


_ NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKE'LS. 

Ships. | Masters. Daye of suiling from Days of sailing from 
ew Lork. dievere. 

1,June1,Gct. 1 Mar.20,Jyis £0,Nov.c 





| 
No. Charlemagne, ‘Robinson, Feb. 





2.Chas.Carroil (Clark, | “ 10, 10, © 10 Apt.'3ifug. 1, Dec?! 
Oid Line—Havre, j|.L.Keen,' * £0, * £0, © €o "10 "10 "1 
2. France, iFunk, Mar. 1,Juls 1,Nov} 820+. 30. ™ €C 
Old Line—HenrilV., 1. B.Pell,| “ 10, © 10, * JuMey 1 Eept.1 Jun. 
1. Edw. Quesnel, ‘Hawkins,| “ £0, “90, ©  *10 49° 49 
2. Don Quixote, |Wintall, jAp’l.1,Ang.1,Dec. 2 "40 "20 EH 
Old Line—Sully, MR. J.Macy,| * 10, “10, *° 10 June 1. Cet. 1 Feb. } 
2.Edw.Bonaffe, Mathaway; “ £0, * £0, “20 "10 "19 Qu: 
OldLine—Francois lst W.Skiddy,May 1,£ept.1,Jan.1 "40 "20 G0 
1. Buyard, [Butman, | “10, * 10, * 30 July | Nov. 1 Mer. } 
Old Line—Moutane, |Bukup, 2 a ae ae 


Passage iu the Gabinto orfrum Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, inclu- 
ding beds, beddirg, wine, and stores of cvery description. 

Old Liue.—Owners,Francis Depau, 63Washingtonstreet; New York. Agen! 
at Havre, Larue & Palmer.. Nos. 1 and 2, First aud Second, or nail lines.- 
Agents, Crassous & Boyd, corner of’ Wall and Pearl streets, New Yorh.-- 
Agents at Havre. 2 E. Quesnel, Paine—3, Bonnuffe, Boisgerars & Co. 


BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships: Masters. Duysof sailing from Days of suiting from 
Boston. Liverpeul. 
Boston; Mackay,!Jan.-1, May 1, Sept.1.'Feb. 20, June £0, Ort. °° 
Liverpool, Howes, |Feb. 1, Juwe 1, Oct. 1,,Mar.20, July 20, Nov. i 
Dover, Burstey,|Aprili, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, May 20, Sept.20, Jan. * 
Amethyst, Nye. Mar. 1, July 1. Nov. 1,'Apr 20, Aug. 20, Dec. %t, 


Extra ships of the first cluss arc taken upat Liverpool,and saib on the Sth day ¢) 


| February,,March July and August,and at such othor times as they may be re- 


uired. 
P Passage inthe cabin, including beds, bedding, wines,andstores of every cc- 
scription, Thirty guineas to,and Thirty-five guines frum Liverpool. 
Ageuts—Geo. G.Joues, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T. & J. D. Thornley © 
Ilumbertson & Co, and Latham Gair, Liverpool). 


~  NEW-¥ORK- AND LIVERPOPOL ACKETS. 





one gentleman could not'ride with his back to the horses, nor the 
otherthe comtrary way. Ife appealed to the coach proprietors.— | 
Theiranswerwas, “Sir you engaged two inside places, and there | 
they are.” The joke which wus-premeditated, ended in @ rump, 
and dozen being exacted from our obese traveller, as-the considere- 
tion for one of the inmates-of the coaeh changing sides. 
The speculations of Mr: Lorryare alarming: | 
“Monsieur Lorry, a celebrated Freach physician, indulged : in | 
some curivus speculations relative to accute diseases, arising from | 
the admixture of bile, milk, or pus,svith fat ima fluid state. Either | 
of these uniting with the last,.im certain conditions of the body, 
would produce a sort of érlium quid, in the shape of a soapy liquor, 
causing acute diseases in some and chronic diseases in others; and} 
persons-have been supposed to die of consumption, when, in: fact, | 
they were washed away tothe other world with their own seap | 
We mast make room for the following. 
“The lean. are not! less exposed to ridicule than the corpulont. 
A reverend doetor of divinity, of very ghostly appearance, was one | 
day accosted by a vulgar fellow, who, aftereyeing him from head to | 
foot, at last said, ‘ Well, doctor I hope you have taken care of your 
soul!’ ‘Why, my friend,’ said the amiable shadow, ‘why should 
you be so anxious that I should take care of my soul! ‘ Because,’ | 
replied the other, ‘I'can tell you that your body is not worth caring 
for.’—Jonas Hanway, who was remarkably thin, was met by a man 
much imebriated, wiro approached him in so irregular a direction, 
that it might have been comcludedthat he had business ow both sides 
of the way. Hanway stopped when he oame upto him, to give him 
his choiee! but the man stopped ‘as still’ as bis intoxication would 
permit‘him, svothout attempting to pass on eitherside. After view- 
ing earh other a moment,.* My frierd,’ ssid Hamway, ‘you seem as 





if'you tad rather drunk foo much; to whieh the man replied, With} ooding, 50 Wall-street,and forwarded by the Nev* 


Ships. Masters. Days-of sailing from | Days of sailing fi o™ 
New York. } Livcrposl. 
No.1. New York, Bennet, |Jan..1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, Junel6,Oct. 1% 
4. York, De Cost, oe 8 * @l « a4 « Og, ie 28 
3. Manchester, W.Leo,jr.| “16, “ 16, “ 16,,Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. ) 
2. Wm. Byrnes, |Muckstafy,! “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) « 8, # & & F 
1. Wm. Thompson Muxwell, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct. 1,, “ MW, ** 16, * 1 
4.Geo. Canning, (Allyn, } * 8 * & © @]. «© ga, se gs, * 24, 
3. Caledonia Kogers, “16, “ 16, * 16,'April 1,Aug. 1,Pec. 1, 
2. John Jay, Holdrege, “o4, % 24, ss 94, “6 gf, * §, “ £ 
1. Canada, Graham, |Mar. 1,July t, Nov. ly) “ 16, * 16, “ M 
4.Nupoicon, |Somuith, br By 1 By. Bie Biba tt My! 4! 24 
3. Florida, 'Viukham,! ‘ 16, “ 16, * 16, May 1,Sep. 1,Jan-. }. 
2.Birmingham, _ jWarris; | ‘ 24, * 24, * 24) “ §&, & B, “ ft 
1. Pacific, \Crocker, |Aprill, Aug. 1,Dec.1,) “ 16, “ ¥6, “7! 
4:Silns Richards, Holdrege, | o 8 & B, % &! 8 Of, % Be, 4 g4 
3. Britannia, |Marshall, | “* 16, “© 16, * 15)) Jane 1,Qct. 1,Feb 3} 
2. SiwanusJenkins Allen, } 46 Q4, «6 24, * Q4) « Be B,  & 


Passagein the Cabin to Liv erpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thirty fr 


| wuincas: including beds, bedding, wine, andstores of every description. 


No. land 3,Old Line.—Ageuts, F. Thompson & Nephews, 97 Beekman-stree', 
No.2, New Line.—Owners, Byrnes, Trimble & Co.aud SamJj Iicks & Sone 
No. 4, Packet ine, Ownes, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 

Agoutsin Liverpool istaud 3d Linc,Cropper,Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. ens 
Jaues Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearas, Fish & Crary. 


bed . . 
wellfourndand commanded by the most experienced navigators. Every ccmio 
and convenicnce for tav passengers is provided by the owners, anc uns emill ve i 
tention shewn by the captains anid officerson the v ovAge— 
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CONDITIONS:—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (e€atiustte | 
postage)—payaitein advances All persons becoming subscribers, wil! be expec ed 
to continue theirsubscriptionsuntil a regular notificationof relinguishment isn ace 
tethe Office,orto citherof the Agents: Any person entéring upon a new ue m ‘ f 
vabscription, and afterwards wishing to recign, will be expected toeontinue thre ugh 
the half year soentered upon. Al? communications to the Editor, or bis Agents, 
must be post paid'—Published by: JOHN } rage honey . ef? ™ Bropejetore 
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every Satarday afternoony at the office of t ee Oe lh on 
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considérablé natrete,.*And you, my friend seem as if you had até 
too. little’ —Whea. the. Duke de Choiseul, who was.a.remarkably 


the same day ; ‘bythe Eastern’ Maidon Sunday mo~ 


bersinthe City inthe effernpon.end evening <n"? i tiem 


* *The, whole of those vessels areof the very first description, are exceedire’y, 
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